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PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
JONES & JAMES, Mercantile Library bldg.; 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Colorado building. 
Thompson & Van Sant. 

CHAS. D. DRAYTON (formerly Attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission), Colo- 
rado building. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bldg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 

LECKIE, FULTON & COX, Attorneys and 
Counselors at Law, 612-616 Colorado bldg.; 
practice before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Continental Bolt & Iron Works 


UNION AND 22D STREETS CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE BOLTS, UPSET BRIDGE RODS AND 
STRUCTURAL RIVETS 
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RAFFICWORL 


A weekly publication designed to fulfill the needs of shippers, 
carriers, lawyers and all others who desire to keep abreast 
with the developments in the traffic world. 

Published every Saturday by 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
at Chicago, I)l. 
Copyright, 1910, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 
ISSUED IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 
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All subscriptions are payable in advance and renew auto- 
matically at end of period unless specific notification to contrary 
is given to publisher. 

All remittances should be made payable to order of THE 
TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU and should be in Chicago or 


New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
outside banks. 





7 ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates will be made known upon application to 
the Chicago office. 





SPECIAL SERVICE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU has facilities for 
securing any special information upon traffic matters desired. 
This includes examination of records, copying reports and tariffs 
or compiling data upon traffic affairs, either from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or from the records of 
any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 


Chicago Office . . - + «© «© © «© «@ + « 126 Market St. 
Washington Office. . . + «= «= « « . 26 Jordan Building 
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The Uplift Movement 


Since the days of the immortal Lincoln, who wrapped 
the mantle of charity about his bitterest foes, whose 
heart was bowed in sorrow as he watched the stern 
arbitrament of a war he could not prevent, who re- 
garded humanity with that touch of gentle kindness 
that makes the whole world kin, no more remarkable 
character has entered the area of public life than Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The masses of every land regard him 
as typifying the doctrine of equal opportunity and right- 
eous government, and inherently they love a _ true 
democracy. 

The dormant ambition for an uplift has risen to 
the surface, taken voice and chosen its idol There is 
nothing revolutionary or startling in all this, and, in 
fact, it only means that we are today operating under 
reforms that came none too early for the nation’s good 
and safety. 

Realizing this, however, ought not to make us forget 
the patient efforts of President Taft in trying to give 
rehabilitation a practical form. His has been the task 
of leading his party from the path of too radical changes, 
and of shaping the national policy along safe consti- 
tutional lines. His plan for the investigation of im- 
portant matters through non-partisan commissions will, 
after further reflection, be seen to conserve the interests 
of the people and offset in a large measure the selfish- 
hess of the politician. 


Saturday, August 6, 1910 
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SERVICE AND THE CONSUMER 


Errors of Railways in Policy Not Surprising Consid- 


ering Age—What Service Means in Economy 
to Consignees—Its Value to Property 





Washington, D. C., August 5.— 
Those who are severely critical of 
railway blunders have, upon a sur- 
face examination, much to warrant 
their opposition to many things the 
railways do and have done in the 
past. In some cases there is no 
premise to be chosen by the rail- 
ways permitting a logical defense, 
and in such instances wisdom in- 
vites frank confession rather than a 
weak apology. When the age of transportation is taken 
into consideration, however (and it is remembered that 
these years have all involved experiments without any 
precedent as a guide), the evils that are apparent in such 
a large field of operations seem no greater than would 
have been found in any other line of equal magnitude. 

In insisting that the equities of the shipper are now 
the slogan of battle, we are not unmindful that the value 
of such service as transportation has given in the past 
has a bearing on the value of such industrial holdings 
as are now in the ownership of the shipping public. 
In other words, the distribution of production, while 
not in many instances finding movement upon a fair 
rate basis, yet, because of consumption being general 
and markets continually enlarging, the value of this 
service to the people continuously enhanced their own 
investments in production. This is in no way refusing 
to accept the belief, that there has been discrimination 
and that certain communities suffered loss. We are 
taking the broader plane of national prosperity for our 
argument, and there is no contravening the growth of 
our country. This leads us to the interests of the 
consignee, or the payer of the freight. The fair con- 
sideration of the value of the service he now gets, and 
has been receiving, ought to be weighed against where 
he would have been without it, and some measure of 
prosperity conceded to those who perform the work of 
general distribution. 

The effort to defend any schedule of rates or to 
suggest a basis of rearrangement is not being at- 
tempted by us. We are only interested in the best serv- 
ice a transportation company can insure its consignees, 
feeling that this is the vital element in trade. If, in 
a very large territory, for instance, the freight service 
can be expedited so that a large number of consumers 
can use it rather than express companies’ facilities, 
there can be economy in the use of the former at an 
increased schedule to the railway, and a lessened charge 
to the consignee. We would feel it a wise move to 
give the question of the value of service a most careful 
analysis, in the saving of time, interest on investment 
in products, and the certainty of holding trade, as these 
affect those who are interested in the transportation. 
The value of farm lands has increased, not so much 
because of greater production per acre, but because 
the products can find and reach promptly a market and 
ready purchasers. To this extent the farmer must rea- 
son béyond the actual freight paid to the full value 
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of the service in creating conditions about him. There 
must not come in here the heresy of applying any rate 
basis than can be imposed nor any rate basis that may 
be proposed, for the value of any service should be 
reasonable in its cost. 

The principle we are trying to make clear is, that 
if the recipient can receive a service satisfactory in 
character that in no way oppresses him or his com- 
munity, the giver of the service ought not to be envied 
a measure of profit, that is liberally remunerative. It 
is our opinion that shippers are chiefly taking this 
position, and that underneath their efforts for further 
regulation the past winter, has been the principle we 
are now enunciating. Their claim has been that the 
decision ought to rest with those who are neither owners 
of transportation nor producers. W. B. B. 


McPherson Heads New Bureau 


Washington, D. C., August 5.—Logan G. McPherson, 
lecturer on transportation at the Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity and other of various treatises on transportation prob- 
lems, has been chosen as head of the bureau of economics 
established in this city by joint action of the railroads. 

In outlining the purpose of the bureau, Mr. McPherson 
said: 

“The bureau purposes to build up a complete railroad 
library and archive and plans to become a repository and 
a source of information in regard to matters of railway in- 
terest other than those of a technical nature which come 
under the jurisdiction of the American Railway association. 
It is not established to conduct polemic discussion, nor is 
it a publicity bureau, although it is hoped that it may be 
of public service as well as of use to the railroads. 

“The instructions of the committee of railroad presi- 
dents which has established the organization on behalf of 
the railroads of the country are unequivocally that it shall 
seek and express nothing but the truth, that it shall per- 
form the function of the economist, which is to analyze 
and explain.” 

Fearing that the purpose of the new bureau had been 
misunderstood, the carriers authorized the following state- 
ment to be given out: 

“The establishment of this bureau was decided upon 
for the purpose of securing and compiling statistical data 
with reference to the various branches of the railroad serv- 
ice, so that the railroads themselves may have an avenue 
of authentic, unbiased information concerning the problema 
confronting them. In other words, the important officers 
of one railroad may know of the workings of their own 
organization, but they also may be unfamiliar with facts, 
from time to time, relating to the general railroad situa- 
tion, and with the idea of furnishing freely data as between 
railroad men the bureau was established. 

“After its establishment was decided upon it occurred 
to the railroad men that if they were not able themselves, 
under the present conditions, to know all the facts con- 
cerning other railroad organizations, it was difficult to 
correctly inform the public at large concerning the whole 
situation, therefore it was determined, whenever the public 
Or newspapers sought information pertaining to any par- 
ticular question, that it should be freely furnished, but it is 
not intended that the bureau is to engage in a campaign of 
publicity.” 

The creation of the bureau was in charge of a com- 
mittee of railroad presidents consisting of W. C. Brown, 
E. P. Ripley, W. W. Finley, D. Miller and B. L. Winchell. 
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CONTESTANTS WARMING UP 


Both Sides in Freight Rate Controversy Plan Cam- 
paign before Commission—Railroads Select 
Special Committee—Higher Rate Plea Out 





With the umpire for the game already chosen in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, both sides in the big 
controversy over whether the transportation companies 
shall be allowed a general advance in freight rates this fal| 
are warming up to battle for the prize of several hundred 
million dollars. 

Millions are at stake. Do the railroads need largely 
increased revenue? Is the shipper justified in protesting 
against a general advance? And‘ where, O where, is the 
ultimate consumer to come in? 

“Show me!” is the cry on all sides and shipper and 
carrier have both heeded the cry. 

Francis B. James of Cincinnati, the man who startled 
the Chicago conference with his proposal] that the Sherman 
act was a remedy against a general advance if the rail- 
roads refused to arbitrate the question, and J. H. Atwood 
of Kansas City, who was associated with Luther M. Walter 
in the successful fight in the Missouri river rate case, have 
been selected by the special committee of seven, chosen at 
the meeting of shippers last Thursday, to act as counsel 
for the shippers in presentation of their case before the 
Commission. 

Meanwhile the railroads have been far from idle. 
While it is reported that the eastern hearings scheduled 
for the 15th and 16th of this month will be postponed to 
a later date, it is understood that the Chicago session will 
be held the 22d, as originally scheduled. Western railroad 
officials have held several meetings the last few days to 
discuss the handling of their side of the controversy. The 
following subcommittees, representing the legal, traffic, 
accounting and operating departments, have been appointed 
to have immediate charge of the case before the Commis- 
sion: 

Legal: T. J. Norton, genera] attorney, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; William Ellis, commerce attorney, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; W. F. Dickinson, genera! at- 
torney, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

Traffic: £. B. Boyd, assistant to the vice-president, 
Missouri Pacific; F. B. Bowes, general traffic manager, 
Illinois Central; Frank P. Eyman, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Chicago & Northwestern. 

Accounting: C. I. Sturgis, general auditor, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; W. E. Bailey, general auditor, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; J. W. Newlean, auditor, Chicago 
Great Western. 

Operating: Frank Ward, general manager, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; W. J. Jackson, vice-president and 
general manager, Chicago & Eastern Illinois; William D. 
Cantillon, assistant general manager, Chicago & North- 
western. 

In further support of the railroad side, a certain rail- 
way supply house is said to have sent out the following 

“To the Business Man: No matter how objectionable 
an advance in freight rates may be to us personally, we 
must recognize that an improvement in generai business is 
dependent on a betterment of operating and financial con- 
ditions of the railroads. That the operating results are 
most unsatisfactory is readily seen by the latest Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports, which show that for the 
nine months ended April 1, 1910, eleven railroad systems, 
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all west and north of a line drawn from Chicago to St. 
Louis, compared with the same roads for the same period 
in the previous year, had their gross earnings increased 
about $50,000,000, while their net earnings show a decrease 
of $3,500,000, and for the month of March, on the same 
comparison, they show an increase of $7,000,000 in gross 
and a decrease of $965,000 in net earnings. 

“Attention is called to the fact that the wage increases 
(except a small amount) were not in force during this 
period, and from now on these will greatly increase the 
operating cost. 

“These same railroads had their taxes increased over 
the previous year $2,500,000, or 14 per cent, and have to 
pay higher rates of interest on their loans. These roads 
covering the most prosperous part of the country may be 
considered representative of general railroad conditions. 

“During the past three years of poor business railroad 
expenditures for maintenance were necessarily at the low- 
est point, and in consequence their motive power equip- 
ment and tracks now demand a greater proportion of oper- 
ating expense. No provision has been or is being made for 
the growing demands of the country, and as transporta- 
tion is the backbone of business, its weakness or ineffi- 
ciency cripples every other condition, because all prod- 
ucts are valuable in the ratio with their accessibility to 
the consuming market. 

“Tt is most important to the shipper that railroads at 
all times are fully equippped to take care of an increase of 
his business. The first eight months of 1907 demonstrated 
that the railroads could not handle the business then of- 
fered with any degree of satisfaction. The financial con- 
‘ditions since have not permitted them to even maintain 
their then position. If the then volume of business were to 
come back, supplemented by the three years’ growth of 
the country in the interval, transportation would be 
paralyzed; and what would that cost the shipper compared 
with a reasonable advance in freight rates now? Such an 
advance would provide the means for avoiding this impend- 
ing disaster. The iron horse needs to be kept in good con- 
dition for the same reason as the living horse used for 
transportation. The teamster knows that if his horse is 
not well shod, well groomed and well fed, and his harness 
and wagon kept in good repair, that all he will save on 
such economy will be many times wasted in the inefficiency 
of his transportation and also add great expense to the 
shipper. It is exactly the same with the railroads; the 
shipper has a right to demand that transportation be ample 
and efficient; the success of his business and the develop- 
ment of the country are dependent on it, 

“To do this the railroad must show adequate returns 
to maintain proper borrowing credit and present a promis- 
ing source of investment to procure the necessary funds 
to improve and develop the property as needed. It is 
neither the railroad president nor the shipper that controls 
the situation; it is the investor alone who holds the key; 
without his uninvested dollar the railroad cannot extend or 
improve, no matter how great the needs of the shippper or 
the country may be. 

“With all the increasing cost of operation, supple- 
mented by ever increasing and burdensome legislative re- 
strictions concerning their earnings, in face of the fact that 
the average dividend rate on railroads was less than 3% 
ber cent for the past six years, and the United States 
Supreme court in the case of the Consolidated Gas com- 
pany stated that ‘6 per cent was a fair return on money 
invested in public utilities,’ with the average freight rate 
in 1909 of three-quarters of a cent per ton per mile, the 
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lowest in nine years, the average passenger rate per mile, 
one and nine-tenths cents, the lowest ever reached, is it 
any wonder that the investor holds back and the bankers 
demand high interest rates from the railroads? The rail- 
roads need $2,000,000,000 to put their lines in proper con- 
dition, and to increase their terminal facilities at all points 
that are even now a necessity, and $1,000,000,000 more for 
modern new motive power and equipment to move their 
freight with economy. Where can they get the money? 
Only by increased earnings from advanced rates, and by 
so doing better their credit by attracting the uninvested 
dollars that are now going to other more attractive but 
less productive investments, 

“*Poor’s Manual’ says the average haul of all freight 
in 1908 was 142 miles. The average rate in 1909 was three- 
fourths of a cent per ton per mile. 

“The average total rate for the average total haul, 
assuming it to be the same as 1908, would be $1.06 per ton. 
An advance of 10 per cent on this rate would increase the 
cost 10 cents per ton, or 1-200 of a cent per pound. An 
advance of 10 per cent on the present specific rates would 
increase the cost of 100 pounds dressed beef in New York, 
shipped from Chicago, 4% cents; 100 pounds canned fish 
in St. Louis, shipped from Maine, 1 8-10 cents; 100 pounds 
flour in New York, from Minneapolis, 2 cents; a suit of 
clothes in Chicago, from Boston, % cent; the same for a 
woman’s suit. On a man’s outfit, coat, trousers, shoes and 
hat, New England to Mississippi Valley, not to exceed 1 
cent. The ultimate consumer can multiply these illustra- 
tions indefinitely. The manufacturer, jobber and retailer 
could easily absorb this slight advahce, because, if his 
business increased but one unit, that would more than pay 
the increased cost on one hundred units. 

“Railroad net earnings thus increased, the railroads 
would have a ready market for their securities, and with 
the money thus obtained again start all the business and 
industries now comparatively idle that are directly or in- 
directly dependent on their property. The workingmen 
would be fully employed, their families would again pur- 
chase freely, and that means good business for everyone. 

“There are 1,500,000 railroad employes. It takes 2,500,- 
000 men to supply what the railroads need, and a vast num- 
ber of men are employed in supplying the personal needs 
of the above 4,000,000 men and their families, representing 
16,000,000 people. Every kind of business is dependent in 
some measure on railroad prosperity. 

“If it had not been for the encouragement given rail- 
road investors in the past, where would we have been 
to-day for our food supply? They opened up thousands of 
miles of undeveloped and unproductive land, and yet our 
food is high, because of lack of supply; our consumption 
is increasing faster than our food production. If the rail- 
road investor stops as he now has, there will be an advance 
in food rates soon that will be far greater than increased 
freight rates. High food means high labor, and high labor 
means high everything. Therefore the ultimate consumer 
and the state and national governments should be inter- 
ested in developing land that will produce bountiful food 
products. Half of the country west of the Mississippi is 
not used, and will not be until covered with railroads. 
Who would want to build roads in unproductive lands 
when those in cultivated country will barely pay the lowest 
rate of interest, and the owners and managers are being 
harassed and maligned as in no other business? 

“This condition will only improve when the business 
man realizes that the investor does not provide the source 
of his own investments. He waits for you to do that in 
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some desirable form. By your individually letting things 
drift, and doing nothing, your legislator, with no businesa 
experience, hearing no advice and receiving no direct in- 
formation, which he gladly would from you (quite likely 
you do not even know his name), listens to the only voices 
heard: the agitator or the aggressive shipper whose views 
of the business world are obtained by looking out of the 
small hole of a funnel], directed at his own plant, uncon- 
scious of other conditions of far more importance to his 
own business than the freight rates. Such men as these, 
by their vociferous vigor, have stirred up a popular anti- 
corporation agitation that has cowed all parties, and they 
are so scared of being charged as owned or bought that all 
questions of principle, equity or the general good are 
ignored. The railroad man draws his salary, whether the 
road pays or not; he does not own it. If he does say any- 
thing he is sat upon. The stockholders as a body are de- 
fenseless. You are the sufferer and the only one to be 
listened to. Will you not study your own interests, find 
out your legislator’s name and tell him the real situation? 
Otherwise we must wait until grim necessity starves out 
the present anti-railroad fever.” 

Against this, the shippers are placing the complete re- 
turns for the fiscal year ending June 30. While the official 
returns are not yet available, a compilation of the Wall 
Street Journal makes an estimate based on the monthly 
returns to the Commission which shows the net earnings 
and incomes of the roads to have been the greatest in five 
years. : 

According to the estimate, the increase in net earnings 
over 1909 was $94,936,000, or 11.3 per cent, while gross 
earnings increased 14 per cent, operating expenses 15.4 per 
cent, and taxes 10 per cent. With the increase in taxes 
deducted from the increase in net earnings, the roads 
would appear to have, in round numbers, $85,000,000 more 
than the year before to meet added interest charges, 
rentals, dividends, and expenses for improvements not 
capitalized. 

The comparison of the estimate for 1910 with the offi- 
cials’ figures for 1909 follows: 


Gross Operating Net 
Earnings. Expenses. Earnings. 
2 steudie ae ssbeecebenes $2,845,000,000 $1,918,350,000 $926,650,000 
1909) 6. ee eee eee ees 2,494,115,500  1,662,102,000 832,013,400 
0 a ee 350,884,500 256,248,000 94,636,600 
PEE UE i ce cd de seteddecs 14.0 15.4 11.3 


The net earnings and income for five years, including 
the estimate for 1910, have been: -1910, $926,650,000; 1909, 
$823,013,400; 1908, $730,235,383; 1907, $900,657,262; 1906, 
$848,836,711. . 

Significant in the extreme in the effect it may have 
upon the argument of the railroads that materials which 
they purchase have greatly increased in cost in the last 
decade—a point much dwelt upon in Mr. McCain’s “Dimin- 
ished Purchasing Power of Railway Earnings”—was the 
letter of a large Chicago manufacturer of malleable iron, 
a copy of which has been sent the President, the contents 
of which were made public a few days ago. 

It seems that supply men have, in some instances, 
been asked to approve a “reasonable advance” in freight 
rates and it is stated that heretofore the President’s mail 
has been heavy with half-hearted indorsements of “reason- 
able advances” from individual shippers. 

The letter, which was addressed to the purchasing 
agent of a railroad, reads as follows: 

“We feel that an increase in freight rates at this time 
would be detrimental to us. We ship a good many of our 
goods long distances and have the freight to pay our- 
selves, having to make delivery prices on goods sold to 
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New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, and many 


other places. The result is that on many of our goods 
we have to forego sales because we cannot afford to pay 
the present existing freights. Consequently you can readily 
see that for the railroads to further advance them would 
be a further hardship to us. 

“Further, we cannot agree with the statement in your 
stipulation that you sent us to sign. Our goods have gone 
down immensely in price since we first sold you smal] lots 
of castings from Rochelle while you were in Milwaukee 
Malleable castings in 1880, when the writer started at 
Rochelle, brought 64%.@7 cents a pound. 

“The first pig iron we used there I think we paid $45 
a ton for. To-day malleable castings are selling for 3% 
cents per pound and less in many cases, and pig iron is 
worth $18 a ton, and wages are materially higher than they 
were in 1880. 

“We have cheapened the cost through improved meth- 
ods and a larger output, notwithstanding the advance in 
common labor, and we believe the railroads to-day are 
handling their freight at a great deal less per ton per mile 
than they did thirty years ago, when wages were lower. 

“Certainly, the roads have nearly all been able to 
make a good showing the last year, and we do not think it 
right to wring out of us any heavier profits, 

“Further, increasing freight rates is not always a gain 
to the railroads, because each time you push up the rate 
you cut away some of your business and you cause fac- 
tories to seek other localities. For instance, cast-iron pipe 
fittings are now being made down at Birmingham, Ala., 
where they get cheaper iron and are able to put. their 
goods into eastern cities. 

“We feel we cannot afford to pay freight on our cast- 
iron fittings to the east. The Crane company, the largest 
fitting manufacturer in the world, now makes its eastern 
goods and its California goods near New York City, so it 
does not pay the roads for hauling their fittings east, nor 
for hauling them to the far west. 

“Railroads can take breakfast foods from Battle Creek 
to New York for 18 cents a hundred. They want, for our 
heavy and cheaper goods, 30 cents a hundred in carlots 
and seek to increase that to 35 cents, so you can see that 
we feel we are already taxed to the utmost and may be 
forced to start factories in other parts of the country in 
order to hold our trade.” 

Another attack on the support being given the higher 
rate propaganda by the railway supply houses was also 
made this week by the charge that not only are the supply 
men closely bound to the railways in the marketing of their 
product, but that they are given relatively lower rates on 
railway supplies than are charged on other iron and steel 
articles. 

The following comparisons have been made: 

Rate on railway materials, car wheels, axles, etc., Chi- 
cago to St. Louis, before April 1, 9 cents per hundred 
pounds. After April 1, 9 cents. 

Rate on iron and steel articles, anvils, castings, fence 
posts, ete., Chicago to St. Louis, before April 1, 9 cents. 
After April 1, 11 cents. 

Rate on railway materials, axles, car wheels, etc., Chi- 
eago to Kansas City, 17 cents. Iron and steel articles, 
Chicago to Kansas City, 27 cents. 

Railway material, Chicago to Salt Lake City, 61 cents. 
Structural iron, Chicago to Salt Lake City, 92.5 cents. 

Railway material, Chicago to Denver, 42 cents. [ron 
and steel articles—viz., pipe (iron and steel) and pipe fit- 
tings and castings, 50 cents. 
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Railway material, car wheels, axles, etc., Chicago to 
Fort Worth, 36 cents. Iron and steel articles, angle bar, 
etc., 67 cents. 

Car wheels, axles, in carloads, Chicago to Portland, 
Ore., 65 cents. Pipe fittings and connections, in carloads, 
70 cents. 

Car wheels, axles, etc., Chicago to San Francisco, 65 
cents. Castings, wagons, agricultura] implement iron, $1.15. 

The railroads, say the shippers, cry that they need 
more revenue; then why haul, even for other railroads, the 
product of the supply men at lower rates than charged 
other iron and steel articles? 

In defense of the necessity for an increase in rates, 
an official of the Pennsylvania system is quoted ag follows: 

“T have in mind a railroad that in 1873 had an income 
from its freight department averaging 2.5 cents per ton 
mile. In 1902 this had decreased to .84 cent per ton mile, 
and since then the average has been .85 cent. During this 
same period in the motive power department alone wages 
increased 46 per cent. In many instances this has meant 
an actual cost of the same per cent in the production of 
materials used in the same department. There are others 
in which there has been a reduction due to the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery. For example, at one time it 
required from eight to ten hours to turn a pair of tires, the 
labor cost being about $2.50, but now the same work is 
done for 50 to 60 cents a pair. 

“This shows a reduction in cost of production but the 
introduction of heavy power has worked an increase in 
other items. It is quite common for engineers when they 
turn in their locomotives at the end of a division to report 
an examination of cylinder packing necessary. Formerly 
this meant but small expense, very little time by one man 
being required. Now it calls for the services of a skilled 
mechanic, his helper and a crane, as well as more time 
than the one man gave before. 

“Taking these several items into account, the cost of 
operation on the line before referred to has increased, in 


the mechanical department alone, between 20 and 25 per 
cent.” 


Permit Refused New Company 


Boston, Mass., August 5.—The state railroad com- 
mission has denied the application of the Boston, Provi- 
dence & Fall River Express company for permission to 
do an express business on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford between this city and New Bedford. The 
petition was, however, dismissed without prejudice and 
is looked upon as a notice to the Adams people that 
they must maintain a high standard of service between 
these points or have their territory invaded by a rival. 

In dismissing the complaint, the state commission said: 

“The general court has restored the right of en- 
gaging in the express business to those who receive 
recommendation from the railroad commissioners. The 
Supreme court has ruled that this recommendation must 
be based upon something more than proof of the good 
character and ability of the applicant, and the benefits 
Supposed to result from competition. 

“Applying this principle to the petition before us, 
there is not sufficient evidence presented to call for a 
recommendation. 

“In view of former complaints of the s2rvice given 
by the Adams Express company, the petition is dismissed 
without prejudice, and should occasion arise the matter 
May again be brought to our attention.” 
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EXPRESS METHODS UNDER FIRE 


Leading Commercial Organizations Join in Attack 
Before Commission on Rates and Practices 
of Express Companies 








Washington, D. C., August 5.—The Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, the Boston Chamber of Commerce and one hun- 
dred and twenty-one other local, state and national 
commercial organizations of San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les, Oakland, Fresno, San Diego and Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; New Orleans, La.; Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton 
and Youngstown, O.; Erie, Philadelphia, Wilkes-Barre, 
Williamsport and York, Pa.; Ba.timore, Md.; Indianapo- 
lis, South Bend and Evansville, Ind.; Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Watertown, Hudson, Middle- 
town, Johnstown, Cohoes and Gloversville, N. Y.; Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Petersburg and Danville, 
Va.; Holyoke, Springfield, Worcester, North Adams, 
Mansfield, Sterling and South Framingham, Mass.; New 
Haven, Bridgeport, New Britain, Torrington and : Dan- 
bury, Conn.; Portland and Oakland, Me.; Manchester, 
Concord, Nashua, Rochester and Claremont, N. H.; 
Ludlow, Vt.; Providence and Pawtucket, R. I.; Detroit 
and Grand Rapids, Mich.; Milwaukee and Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Minneapolis and St. Cloud, Minn.; Des Moines 
and Forest City, Ia.; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Quincy and Joliet, [ll.; Atlantic City, 
Newark and Paterson, N. J.; Augusta, Savannah and 
Atlanta, Ga.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Alta Loma, Austin, 
Barstow, El Paso, Laredo and Texarkana, Tex.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Florence, Ala.; Jacksonville and Tampa, 
Fla.; Muskogee and Oklahoma City, Okla.; Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; Lincoln, Neb.; Boise, Idaho; Douglas, Ariz.; 
Reno, Nev.; Sioux Falls, S. D., and Spokane, Wash., 
have joined in a petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a general investigation intd the rates, 
charges and practices of express companies throughout 
the entire United States; have asked that the matter of 
contracts between the express and rail carriers and the 
stock relationships between the two be thoroughly probed 
and the names of the stockholders be made public. 

The petition, which was filed by John W. Griggs 
and Benjamin L. Fairchild of New York City as counsel 
for the complainants, reads as follows: 


I, 


“The petitioners are mercantile associations, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four in number, located and with their 
principal places of business, respectively, in the cities and 
towns throughout the United States as above specifically 
set forth, and said associations represent a total mem- 
bership of thousands of merchants residing and en- 
gaged in business in all parts of the United States. 


II. 


“The said merchants in the regular transaction of 
their business find it necessary to make general and 
extensive use of the services of express companies; and 
said merchants have suffered for many years past, and 
now suffer, from unjust and unreasonable charges, 
classifications, regulations and practices, of each and 
all of the express companies doing interstate business 
as common carriers within the United States. 
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Ill, 

“Owing to changes in business methods and condi- 
tions, shipments by express instead of by freight, in 
many classes of commodities, have of necessity greatly 
increased, the use of the speedier express service having 
become practically compulsory. Because of this forced 
substitution of express carriage for freight carriage, a 
large volume of commodities which formerly paid freight 
charges that amounted to but a very small percentage 
of the value of the merchandise, now are compelled to 
pay express charges of such an amount as in many 
cases to consume the entire margin of profit on the 
commodities, the ordinary selling prices of which cannot 
be varied to include abnormal and extortionate trans- 
portation, collection and delivery charges. In conse- 
quence the annual aggregate express charges paid by 
merchants have gradually increased from an almost 
negligible amount to a heavy item which in many 
instances represents an actual loss. It is, therefore, of 
much importance to merchants and to the business of 
the country that the charges exacted for express serv- 
ice should not be excessive, but on the contrary should 
be as low as consistent with a just return upon the 
capital necessarily employed in efficiently performing 
the service required in express business. The express 
business, however, as it has developed in the United 
States, has been and is now conducted on a basis of 
charges unreasonable and unjust to a degree that 
amounts to extortion, flagrant and continuous. Your 
petitioners therefore allege that the express companies 
doing interstate business as common carriers in the 
United States each and all of them are now, and have 
been continuously for many years past, guilty of im- 
posing unjust, umreasonable and extortionate charges, 
and that the body of rates in its entirety as imposed and 
now being charged for express service is unjust and 
unreasonable, and in violation of the act to regulate 
commerce approved February 4, 1887, as amended by 
the several acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
thereto. 

IV. 


“Express service as conducted in the United States 
is at variance with the usual practice in England, 
Germany and other foreign countries, where the railroad 
companies themselves take up and deliver express 
freight. In the United States, express business, as con- 
ducted by an individual association or corporation, sep- 
arate and distinct from the railroad company, was first 
organized about the year 1839. In about 1854, the Adams 
Express company, the American Express company, and 
the United States Express company were organized, and 
by agreement divided the territory among themselves, 
and the said Adams Express company subsequently, in 
1861, surrendered a portion of its territory to the South- 
ern Express company. The National Express company 
was organized and is controlled by the American Ex- 
press company. Wells, Fargo & Co. was organized in 
1866 and, like other express companies, has exclusive 
rights over the railroad lines over which it operates. 
Through understandings and agreements with one an- 
other, in part, and through contracts with the several 
railroad companies, in part, all of the express companies 
doing interstate business have exclusive express privileges 
over railroad lines over which they respectively operate, 
and competition in express service has been thereby 
largely eliminated; unjust and unreasonable rates main- 
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tained, and unjust and umreasonable regulations and 
practices enforced. All of said express companies, by 
virtue of said contracts with railroad companies and 
by virtue of exclusive privileges granted thereby, and 
thereby preventing competition, so base rates for ex. 
press service upon the first-class freight rate that the 
rate for express freight in-units of one hundred pounds 
is from 2% (in some instances) to as high as four 
times the first-class freight rates. 
¥. 

“Said contracts between the express companies uni- 
formly provide a compensation to the railroad company 
for express privilege of approximately fifty per cent 
of the gross receipts of the express company, and so 
unjust and unreasonable are the express rates that 
the fifty per cent thus received by the railroad con- 
pany affords the railroad company an excessive rate 
over the first-class freight rate. 

“The division between the express companies and 
the railroads upon a percentage basis of gross receipts 
from express charges results in an excessive over- 
payment to the railroads for transporting small parcels, 
The sole service rendered by railroad companies in 
express transportation consists of train haulage, all 
handling and terminal service being performed by the 
express companies. The subdivision of the weight hauled 
into numerous separate parcels does not increase the 
cost of rail hauling, which is affected only by the ag- 
gregate weight. The train haulage charge, therefore, 
should not increase because of subdivision of weight 
into small parcels, no additional rail haulage cost re- 
sulting from such subdivision. A progressively increas- 
ing rate is, however, exacted by express companies as 
the weight of the parcel decreases, and approximately 
fifty per cent of this increase goes to the railroad. This 
increase is warrantable in so far as it is imposed to 
compensate for increased cost of handling and terminal 
service resulting from the subdivision of a given weight 
into numerous parcels, but it is not warrantable for 
the purpose of increasing the train haulage charge, the 
cost of such haulage service not being increased by 
the subdivision of weight. In practice the increased rate 
imposed upon the subdivision of weight is exacted not 
only for terminal service but for train haulage also, 
so that the havlage charge becomes grossly dispropor- 
tionate to the fair value of the service rendered by 
the railroad, when the value of that service is measured 
by the ordinary tonnage standard of railroads. By far 
the greater part of express shipments are in small par- 
cels, which are charged the higher rates of the graduate 
scale. Under the graduate scale the railroads receive 
for moving one hundred pounds in small parcels 4s 
high as thirty-seven and a half times the amount re 
ceived by them for moving one hundred pounds first: 
class freight. 

VI. 

“Notwithstanding the large proportion of gross re 
ceipts under said agreements paid by the express coll 
panies to the railroad companies for the express priv! 
lege, the net returns to the express companies have 
been out. of all proportion to the service performed and 
the capital invested by them, and each of them—4 
disproportion so enormous as to seem incredible but 
for indisputable evidence. The inventories filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by express col 
panies represent in most part the accumulations from 
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the extortionate charges exacted from the public, and 
these petitioners, while not claiming that the amount 
of original capital actually invested is controlling to the 
exclusion of other elements entering into the service 
performed, nevertheless urge and charge that the enor- 
mous accumulations, and enormous dividends paid, upon 
a small investment, establish the extent to which extor- 
tion has been practiced in the past upon the public 
by express companies, and will enable the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the better to determine what 
are just and reasonable rates for the future; and these 
petitioners ask for an investigation as to the allegation 
made herein. 

“For the purpose of this petition one instance in 
support thereof will suffice. The petitioners allege that 
the Great Northern Express company was organized in 
1892, with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars; 
that the total cost of this property, real estate, fixtures 
and equipment to June 30, 1909, amounted to only $71,- 
288.91, and that upon this total investment it has paid 
during the past ten years $3,200,000 in dividends, and 
its last annual dividend was $500,000, in addition to 
which it has accumulated $1,488,881.58, all of which 
dividends and accumulations have arisen from its pro- 
portion of charges to the public, after payment to the 
railroad companies of from forty to fifty-five per cent 
of its gross earnings. 

“And your petitioners charge that the investment 
of the express companies, other than the Great Northern 
Express company, is approximately no greater in pro- 
portion to the amount of business transacted than in 
the case cited herein of the Great Northern Express 
company, and that the profits of some of the other 
express companies are as excessive as, or more excessive 
than, therein stated of the Great Northern Express 
company. 

VII. 


“Charges for express service include, in addition to 
charges for transportation, charges for terminal service 
of collection at the point of origin and of delivery at 
destination. The standard rates now enforced for 
through shipments passing over lines of two or more 
companies include the sum of the local charge of each 
company, each company imposing the full graduate 
charge for the distance covered by it. When the service 
is thus rendered by two companies, each company re- 
ceives payment for two terminal services, although each 
performs only one, and when the service is thus ren- 
dered by more than two companies, the intermediate 
company or companies receive the full charge based on 
two terminal services, although no _ terminal service 
whatever is performed. 

VIII. 


“The several express companies, by virtue of the 
agreements and understandings to which they severally 
adhere, so apportion traffic between themselves that 
traffic originating at a point common to two or more 
of said companies and destined to a point exclusive to 
one of them shall be turned over to the company. having 
Such exclusive office, with the result that in numerous 
instances, packages, although sent by express at express 
rates, for the purpose of insuring quick delivery, are 
deprived of the most direct route and transported over 
a roundabout route often three or more times the dis- 
tance of the direct route. The only circumstances under 
which this rule is not enforced is where the merchant 
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is willing to pay an increased charge by the application 
of the graduates of two or more companies 


IX. 


“Petitioners further charge that express companies 
habitually ignore the routing directions of the shippers, 
where an express company receiving a package at the 
point of origin can, if it be shipped over the direct 
route, carry the package only a distance, thereby re- 
ceiving only a minimum proportion of the total charge, 
but by an indirect route can carry such a package a 
maximum distance, thereby receiving a maximum pro- 
portion of the total charge, such express company will 
ship the package over the longer and indirect route, al- 
though the merchant, as the express company well 
knows, has paid the excessive charges imposed for the 
purpose of securing quick delivery. 


X. 

“These petitioners allege that the practice of the 
express companies is to increase not only the charge 
for hauling, which is properly increased in proportion 
to distance, but also the charges exacted for purely 
terminal services, and thereby a much higher charge 
for terminal service is imposed at one point than is 
imposed at another for identical service. The cost of 
transportation by rail increases is. proportion to distance, 
but the element of distance does not enter into the 
cost of terminal service. The cost of terminal service 
where the haul between two termini is three thousand 
miles is not greater than if the haul was only twenty- 
five miles. Nevertheless the basis upon which charges 
are made by express companies increases the charge 
for such terminal service in proportion to the mileage 
covered by the haul, so that in the case of a haul of 
three thousand miles, the charge for terminal service 
is approximately twenty-five times, or more, greater 
than the charge for similar terminal service in the case 
of a haul of twenty-five miles. 


XI. 


“Each and all of the charges imposed by the express 
companies to which reference has hereinbefore been 
made represent the minimum basis of charges for ex- 
press service imposed where the companies limit their 
common law liability for loss or damage. Where said 
companies do not limit their common law liability, or 
limit it to a specified amount in excess of the minimum 
for each shipment, additional charges are imposed to 
cover such liability, which said idditional charges these 
petitioners allege are excessive, unjust and unreasonable. 


XII. 


“Express companies, in addition to the express serv- 
ice performed by them, engage in the business of selling 
money orders, which, by the terms thereof, are payable 
at the express companies’ offices at the point to which 
the remittances are to be made. But it is not the 
practice of the said companies to provide sufficient funds 
in the hands of their agents in the numerous small 
offices throughout the country to enable said agents in 
all cases to pay such express money orders. Therefore, 
in many instances, the merchant is required to deposit 
the express money order in his bank, and to pay the 
collection charges to the bank, the bank being required 
to send the express order to the nearest large central 
express office and being often required to pay the 
return express charges upon the currency. WBither the 















































































conduct of such banking business by the express com- 
panies, common carriers, is improper or it should be 
sanctioned. If it is to be sanctioned, then the said com- 
panies should be required to keep sufficient funds on 
deposit in all local offices with which to pay said ex- 
press orders when issued by the express companies. 
This, in practice, being an impossibility, the express 
companies holding themselves out as common Carriers 
should not be permitted to impose upon the public, as 
they do impose, in claiming to sell an express money 
order at a cost of, say, fifteen cents, whereas the order 
is directed to a point where facilities for payment are 
not provided, the express companies in fact impose 
upon the merchant another charge of fifteen cents for 
collection and often impose upon the local bank an addi- 


tional charge for express service in remitting the funds. 


XII. 


“These petitioners further charge that the indirect 
method of handling express freight in the United States, 
through the agency of distinct express 
companies, was in some instances adopted by the rail- 
companies, in part through undue favoritism to 
those in control of the railroad companies, and in part 
through the direct ownership of express company stock 
by the railroads, as a means of concealing from the 
public the unjust and unreasonable excess of charges 
received by the freight when 
compared to the rates of first-class freight. To the end 
that these fully understood and cor- 
rected and just and reasonable charges established, these 
petitioners ask that this Honorable Commission include 
in the investigation, herein prayed for, 
an examination of the origin and terms of each and 
all of said contracts of express privileges and a dis- 
closure of the names of the stockholders of each and 
every said express companies, particularly as to express 
company stock held by railroad companies, their officers 
and agents. 
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XIV. 


“Frequently these petitioners receive from merchants 
and shippers, members of said organzations, complaints 
of unjust and unreasonable charges imposed by express 
companies and of unjust and unreasonable classification, 
regulations and practices of said 


companies, including 


not only excessive rates, progressive terminal charges, 
cumulative charges, roundabout routes, illegal agree- 
ments, excessive additional charges for insurance and 


impositions regarding money orders, to which reference 
hereinbefore has been made, but including also numerous 
other unreasonable and unjust regulations and practices 
of said companies, such as delays in delivery, failure 
to notify shippers of non-delivery, delay in return of non- 


delivered goods, delay in settlement of claims, unrea- 
sonable free delivery limits, unreasonable restrictions 


of kinds of packages, unreasonable requirements as to 
methods of packing, delays in accounting for C. O. D. 
collections, false overweight charges, inequality of rates 
between packages of four pounds and less, subject to 
mail competition, and of packages of greater weight, 
compulsory prepayment of charges on shipments over 
two or more lines, besides other causes for complaint 
of unjust and unreasonable practices of said companies. 

“To bring a separate complaint before this Hon- 


orable Commission, for each of said complainants, upon 
instance of 


each specific unjust and unreasonable 
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charges, and 
practices, 


unjust and 
would, in 


unreasonable regulations and 
sustaining each complaint, largely 
duplicate the amount of work involved, and the evidence 
to be introduced, thereby imposing 
the time of this Honorable Commission in the 
of each separate proceeding, as well as imposing upon 
all parties the time and expense of trial to reach deter 
minations which relate largely to the 

of charges and to similar unjust 
of said companies. Upon information and _ be. 
lief, these petitioners allege that separate complaints 
upon specific have heretofore been made and 
are now pending, or have been determined by this Hop. 
orable Commission, and 
the investigation 


unnecessarily upon 


trial 


general basis 
rules and practices 
express 


charges 


your petitioners 
herein requested, to 
cation of such work, time and expense. 

“Wherefore, your petitioners pray: 

“That this Honorable Commission 
initiative, institute an investigation of 
service and of the 


seek, through 


avoid the dupli- 


will, of its own 
interstate express 
engaged in the 
business and doing interstate business, as to the 
and unreasonable 


companies express 
unjust 
rates, classifications, regulations. and 
practices herein charged against said companies, to th 
end that this Honorable 


and prescribe 


Commission may 
what will be the just and reasonable 
individual and joint classifications, regulations and 
observed as the 


determin 


prac 
maximum to be 
individual and joint 
tices are 


charged, and wl 
classifications, regulation and prac 


just, fair and reasonabl to be thereafter 


followed.” 


Confer on New Rail Law 


Portsmouth, N. H., August 5.—Attorneys representing 
practically all the principal railroads operating in the 
United States are holdine a conference here this week to 


The conference was called 


discuss the new commerce law. 
by Henry L. 
Nashville. 

Edgar J. Rich, general] counsel of the Boston & Maine 
gave out the following statement last night: 

“This conference of railroad attorneys is similar to th 
one held at Atlantic City several years ago. The result 
the discussion of the interstate commerce act at that tim 
proved helpful to both the railroads and the commission 
and we feel this conference will work out in the sam 
way. 


Stone, general counsel of the Louisville & 


“Sixty-five railroad attorneys are here and some fift 
questions submitted by them and by 
We are trying to decide just wha 
the new railroad rate law means and we already have 4 
cided its provisions are not so radical as to be detrimental 
to business. 


have been 
officials for discussion. 


“Fear has been expressed that the new rate law would 
injure the export business of the country, but after a thor 
ough discussion of the long and short haul clause we have 
decided the railroads will be able to allow the same low 
rate for export business as in the past and that the exports 
of the country therefore will not be handicapped by it. 

“If the courts were to interpret the provisions of th 
long and short haul clause strictly we feel business might 
be injured, but we do not look for such an interpretation. 
We believe the court will interpret the clause liberally 

“We are going over every clause in the new rate bill 
carefully and it probably will take us two days more 
conclude our work.” 
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BILLING GUIDE COMMENDABLE 


Nickel Plate Fast Freight Line’s New Basing and 
Instruction Book Worthy Add tion to 
Simplified Tariffs. 


Not so long ago as to be beyond the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant a tariff such as the Carl Howe’s Nickel 
Plate Fast Freight Line Rate Basis and Billing Guide No. 
15 would have been hailed as a curiosity. Even at this 
late day, with simplification the watchword and Commis- 
sion regulations, shippers’ association protestations and 
tariff experts’ endeavors al] bent toward making the rate 
sheet of the railroad less a puzzle to the untrained shipper, 
the issue mentioned is not so common as to escape notice. 

For this billing guide was evidently planned with the 
laudable intention of having it intelligible to the average 
mind. 

To begin with, it is a loose-leaf book of some two 
hundred pages, printed on good paper, typographically 
pleasing and substantially bound. Loose-leaf tariffs, it is 
true, are no innovation; their use in large issues is daily 
growing; but to be issued for a basing book and billing 
suide is undoubtedly something of a departure—and a 
most welcome one at that. Its advantages are readily ap- 
parent. Billing, it is sad to say, is often done under great 
pressure; with the old style permanently bound issue there 

always considerable supplemental matter difficult to 
keep in order and apt to be overlooked in the rush hours, 
with a consequent train of errors in billing, misrouted 
shipments, vexatious delays, frayed tempers, spirited inter- 
changes of testy letters between consignee, consignor and 
carriers—all of which are hardly conducive to a feeling of 
harmony and a desire for co-operative team work among 
the parties at interest. 

Further, there is another added advantage in the 
lessening of the frequency of reissues. The tariff regu- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce Commission require 
permanent tariffs to be reissued when the supplemental 
maiter has reached twenty-five per cent of the number of 
yages of the original issue; under the loose-leaf plan, there 
are no supplements, changes being issued as revised pages 
and the revisions going on indefinitely. Therefore, the 
shipper and the agent, using a loose-leaf billing guide 
can always have in one volume a neat, compact up-to-date 
issue without the necessity of being burdened with frequent 
reissues carrying practically the same matter. To the car- 
rier comes also the advantage of greater economy in print- 
ing and the opportunity to issue typographically better 
tariffs at the same expenditure. 

But more important than this feature is the general 
arrangement of the issue itself. The index to stations is 
printed on colored stock, making reference to it an easy 
matter. Then come the general instructions written, as 
before said, with the idea to instruct rather than confuse. 
The various lighterage and floatage regulations in New 
York and the other complex and varied regulations gov- 
erning the handling of special commodities there, export 
rules, clearances of loaded cars, specific billing instructions 
for New York City destinations so as to insure delivery to 
Station nearest consignee’s address, are given and the 
attempt seems to have been made to make these clear and 
\maerstandable to both shipper and agent. 

The stations themselves are arranged on the now 
quite generally used geographical basis. Rate bases and 
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hilling instructions are all shown jin one column. These 
are stated simply and clearly. Most important of all, 
however, is the fact that notes, references and special in- 
structions having specific application to certain stations 
appear on the same page with that station, and not more 
than one reference note attaches to a single station. With 
the general instructions fixed firmly in his mind, and the 
special references all on the same page as the station ‘itself 
and never more than one note attached to a station, excuse 
for errors on the part of the billing clerk would seem to 
be lacking. We have heard much in late years of the 
sorely-harassed billing clerk, of the overworked, confused 
fellow who waybills our freight. With such an issue as 
Nickel Plate Billing Guide 15 in the hands of both shipper’s 
and carrier’s agents it would seem that this plaint must be 
at least partly hushed. While the billing clerk has yet to 
be heard from on the merits or demerits of this guide, 
an examination of this issue forces the conclusion that an 
accurate obedience to its instructions requires but one 
thing on the part of its user—average intelligence. And 
we have often demanded and received of him—more. 

No. 15 is issued by Carl Howe as agent for the New 
York Central Fast Freight lines; it bears the I. C. C. No. 
1 and becomes effective the first of next month. 


B. A, HH. 


Split Over Tap Line Question 


Baton Rouge, La., August 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the state railroad commission of Louisiana 
have split over the question of the status of the tap line 
roads. 

It will be recalled that the Commission in its decision 
in the Star Grdin & Lumber Co. case, published in Tue 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN for December 25, 1909, held that these 
roads were not common carriers and that allowances to 
them out of the trunk line through rates were illegal. Fol- 
lowing this there was considerable controversy among 
carriers and lumber men controlling these industrial roads 
and rumors that the Commission would reverse its deci- 
sion. This the Commission denied and in subsequent opin- 
ions reaffirmed the principles enunciated in that case. The 
matter was finally brought to a head by certain of the 
trunk line carriers giving orders for the withdrawal of the 
joint rate arrangements with the logging roads and the 
cancelation of the divisions heretofore allowed. 

It is said that this state has more of the roads placed 
under the ban than perhaps any other commonwealth in 
the Union. The state commission seems to be opposed to 
any blanket condemnation of the tap line industry and 
wants separate consideration of the claims of each of these 
lines. 

Chairman Meredith of the Louisiana board has taken 
up the question with the president, the attorney-general 
and the Commission, wiring Chairman Knapp as follows: 

“Certain railroads in Louisiana have notified connect- 
ing roads owned by the lumber interests of their intention 
to cancel all rates with them. Many of these roads are of 
considerable length and are important factors in commer- 
cial conditions. Rates now in effect should not be can- 


celed until each case has been heard on its merits. Louis- 
iana commission will not permit cancelation of rates on 
state traffic. It would mean increased rates to many sec- 


tions of the state and practically confiscate valuable rail- 
road property.” 
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THE CALL OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas Offer Lure 
to Settlers; Where the Fruits of Labor 
Are Plentiful and Rich 


: BY R. W. HOCKADAY, 


Industrial Commissioner, Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway System. 





In an article which appeared in Scribner’s Magazine 
for July, 18738, a correspondent who made a trip over 
the M. K. & T. railway, which had just been completed 
to Denison, Tex., thus describes the then new southwest: 

“The new pilgrimage to the land of promise is made 
by express-train; the old pilgrimage was made along 
that weary way stretching two hundred and fifty miles 
through this great Indian country, and which crossed the 
Red river, and twines itself among the uplands of 
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incredible. There is no authentic record of the popula. 
tion of Indian Territory as it was at that time, but 
Texas in 1870 boasted of considerably less than a mil. 
lion souls. To-day Oklahoma is a state of upward of 
two million inhabitants and Texas will have close to 
five million in this year’s census. Taxable property and 
per capita wealth has increased in proportion, and’ witha] 
the country is yet new—still undeveloped in many ways, 
Certainly here is the chance for the present generation, 
The changes these thirty-seven years have wrought in 
this southwest country are little short of marvelous. The 
state of Oklahoma, is one of our most prosperous com- 
monwealths, and Texas, always great in area, has grown 
greater still in wealth and population. The story, won- 
derful as it is, is but half completed—other chapters 
are being added year by year with the increasing popu- 
lation. In another decade the density of population there 
will be as great, or nearly so, as it is to-day in the 
central Mississippi Valley states. 





BERMUDA ONIONS GROWING IN SOUTHWEST TEXAS. 


northern Texas, dispersing into a hundred pathways. 
It was but yesterday that a train of canvas-covered emi- 
grant wagons toiled over the Texas highway. That train 
of wagons started from far Missouri, or even Illinois, 


before the railway to the Texas frontier was completed, 


and by the time the emigrants guiding it found a 


home, the whole expanse of fertile land between Gal- 


veston and St. Louis was spanned by iron lines, and 


the locomotive had in a day rushed through fields on 
which the slow wagon-trains lingered for months. The 
development of the southwest has begun in earnest. 


The gardens of the gods are at last open to mortals!” 


When the M. K. & T. railway was completed to Den- 
ison, Tex., in 1873, it penetrated a virgin wilderness. 
Look at it to-day—the record of so few years is well-nigh 


Locating in the Southwest. 

The call from the southwest—of cheaper land and 
smiling skies—is an alluring one, and thousands who are 
heeding it find the conditions in the new country s0 
nearly similar to those in the older states that any 
thought of pioneering is at once dismissed as a fanciful 
myth. On the contrary, they more often find a spirit 
of aggressiveness, of push and progress not to be 
matched in any of the older states. 


In the search for farms, hardy pioneers blazed the 
way for their sons and daughters; the generation follow- 


ing did likewise, but the dangers and hardships 

sened with the passing years. In the search for farms, 
for new homes, the pioneers of to-day, hard-headed bus! 
ness farmers mostly, are locating in the southwest, find 
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ing conditions there better suited for profitable farming 
than in the older and more densely populated states. 
The reasons are obvious. Land, in the first place, costs 
jess, although it will produce the same or better crops. 
With little or no winter, growing seasons are longer and 
returns correspondingly greater. Best of all, it has all 
the advantages of older sections—markets easily reached, 
good schools, churches and modern tewns close by. With 





A SATSUMA ORANGE ORCHARD. 


such natural conditions to 
growing rapidly. 


boost it the southwest is 


Missouri. 


The people of Missouri have, with one exception, 
the largest individual wealth per capita of any state in 
the Union. And yet no other state has so many and 
varied undeveloped resources. Of Missouri’s twenty-three 
million acres of land, one-half has never been touched 
by a plowshare. Her ten million acres of forest await 
the ax of the lumberman. Her output of lead and zinc 
exceeds that of any other state; and yet the development 
of her mineral resources is scarcely begun. Four mil- 
lion acres of the richest land in the world are now being 
reclaimed by dikes and levees, and will soon produce 
a return sufficient to support four million people in ex- 
cess Of present population. The waterways of Missouri 
are being improved, good roads are being built, and 
waterpower, sufficient to turn every wheel of industry 
and commerce in the state, is being investigated and 
developed. Missouri, the oldest state lying wholly west 
of the Mississippi, is yet the youngest state in the unde- 
veloped resources which she offers to the investor and 
the home-builder. 

Missouri is the only state in the Union which dou- 
bled its dairy product in the past two years. 

The average corn acreage in Missouri is about 
7,000,000 acres. The average crop for the past ten years 
has been, in round numbers, 202,000,000 bushels. If a 
Man could husk and crib fifty bushels a day, and work 
300 days in the year, how long would it take him to 
husk one Missouri corn crop? If he should begin to- 
day, when he pulled the last ribbon from the last 
ear, he would be just about 13,500 years older than 
when he began. That much-corn is about one-tenth of 
the nation’s crop. 
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The hills along the Missouri river with their so- 
called loess soil formation are particularly adapted for 
grape and apple culture. The loess formation is world- 
famous wherever it occurs for the production of all 
fruits, and this is particularly true of the grape. 

Kansas. 

Kansas entered the year 1910 in the flower of a 
triumphant prosperity. Her “short” corn crop for 1909 
was greater in value than the gold and 
silver production of the United States. 
Her alfalfa amounted to more than the 
cost of Alaska, the Louisiana Purchase 
and the friars’ lands in the Philippines 
combined. Her industrial products would 
have paid the expenses of the Spanish- 
American war. The silver coinage of 
Great Britain was scarcely sufficient to 
pay for her egg crop. Six per cent inter 
est on her surplus school fund wouli 
easily pay the entire state debt. 

The records of the State Bureau of 
Labor and Industry show that the capita: 
invested in manufactures in Kansas in- 
creased from $59,458,256 in 1899 to $141,- 
354,877 in 1909. There were 1,918 plants 
in operation in 1899. There are 2,299 in 
1910. 

Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma has grown in population 
and wealth more rapidly than any other 
state in the Union. In area nearly as large as Indiana 
and Ohio combined, it has the greatest natural resources 
of any state. The great staples—cotton, wheat and corn 
—grow throughout the state. It also stands first in the 
production of gas and oil. Its coal-beds have been esti- 
mated by the government to be worth from forty to sixty 
millions of dollars. There are three million acres of 
excellent forests in the southeast part of the state, and 
the lumber business is no small factor among her indus- 
tries. 

Oklahoma came “of age” in April, 1910. To be more 
explicit, it was just twenty-one years on April 22, 1910, 
since the then territory of Oklahoma was formally opened 
for settlement, and the historic “rush” was on. 

Amid clouds of dust arising from the prairies, the 
sun of that memorable Monday bright 


shone on a 
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strange, surging, shouting throng, people of all sorts and 
conditions, from nearly every state in the Union—win- 
ners and losers in the world’s greatest land race, who 
were gathered about the spot destined to become Okla- 
homa City. On the morning of that day the present 
metropolis of the state, then known as Oklahoma Sta- 
tion, consisted of half a dozen small buildings. Between 


noon and sunset it grew into a town of 5,000 souls. 
Within a month 1,169 buildings, many of them rude, tem- 
porary affairs, were erected. 
“Oklahoma City has growing.” On 
July i, 1890, the population, according to the census 


figures, was 4,151; by 1900 the population had increased 


“And,” to quote a traveler, 


never since quit 


to 10,037. In the interim the city has grown so amaz- 
ingly that it does not seem amiss to estimate the pres- 
ent population as nearly 70,000. So much for Oklahoma’s 
metropolis—what about the state itself? 

Measured by its increasing wealth, as shown in the 
returns from farm, mine, factory and business house the 
growth of the state has not been one whit behind, that of 
its principal city. Entering the Union on November 16, 
1907, as the forty-sixth state, Oklahoma’s taxable prop- 
erty was slightly over $800,000,000 for its 1,500,000 in- 
habitants. Since that time, the state has been forging 
ahead, outdistancing many of the older states in various 
ways. The new state had a larger population than any 
other territory had on entering the Union. It now has 
a greater population than Colorado, Delaware, West Vir- 
ginia, Nevada, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Maryland or When the re- 
turns from this year’s census are in, there will be a few 
more states added to the list 
this new star. 


Nebraska, 
Wyoming. 


above—outdistanced by 


Briefly, Oklahoma is a young giant, as yet of uncer- 
tain stature—virile, potential, prodigious. It is well-nigh 
impossible to over-rate its future possibilities. 

Comprised of men and women from every state in 
the Union, it is perhaps the most American state of all, 
in spirit and tradition. Its growth and development in 
the past speaks in no uncertain tones of the type. 

There is scarcely a town of upward of five hun- 
dred people that has not its electric and gas plants, 
waterworks and Store buildings, schools and 
improvements show a degree of permanency in 


sewers. 
general 
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keeping with far older communities. 
miles of railroad than Maine, 
Massachusetts combined. 

In agricultural products, Oklahoma runs the gamut 
cotton, corn, wheat, oats, barley and sugar.cane thrive ip 
its fertile soil, and return handsome yearly profits. Fruit 
of all kinds, tomatoes, potatoes—in fact, every fruit and 
vegetable indigenous to the 
abundantly. 

In mineral wealth, Oklahoma is still an 
quantity. 


Oklahoma has more 
New Hampshire and 


temperate zone produces 
unknown 
partially developed 
yet they are even now the chief supply of the south- 
western states. In the production of petroleum, Okla- 
homa has broken all records. 


Its coal deposits are only 


Millions of feet of natural 
gas turn its factory wheels and furnish illumination for 
its towns and cities. 

All this territory is new. The land is rolling prai 
rie; the soil black and rich, underlaid with clay, but it is 
not a heavy soil and is easily worked. It is also a 
warm soil, making it possible to plant corn early and 
mature it ahead of the fields of the older states farther 
north and east. 

The value of horses, mules, milk cows, other cattle, 
swine and sheep in Oklahoma increased from $121,189,000 
on January 1, 1909, to $138,172,000 on January 1, 1910. 

By reason of cheap fuel—coal, oil and gas—Oklahoma 
is making gigantic strides in an industrial way. Already 
many factories have been transplanted here, from sec- 
tions where the supply of gas has been exhausted or 
appreciably diminished. 
not alone by 


Others are branches established 
reason of the reduced cost of production, 
but also for the reason that there is here a great trade 
territory for distribution. 

As new gas and oil fields are constantly being opened 
up, there is every reason for a continued growth, and 
even should there be a cessation in the supply of either 
there are thousands of acres of local lands whose under- 
lying wealth is sufficient to turn the factory wheels of 
the entire country for some years to come. 


Texas. 


The Lone Star state is now enjoying an era of 


wonderful prosperity, in which all her industries are 
sharing. With an area of two hundred and sixty-fiv 


thousand square miles, extending through fourteen de 
grees of longitude and more than ten of latitude, she has 
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spacious reaches of shore, plain and mountain. Her cli- 
mate, varying from temperate to subtropic, gives health to 
the citizen and luxury to the soil. Practically every crop 
of benefit to man may be grown in Texas. Practically 
every variety of productive soil lies within her wide area. 
With proper conservation of her energies and resources, 
she can support as large a population as it may be prac- 
ticable to assemble within her boundaries. With a popu- 
lation as dense as that of New York, Texas would hav: 
forty million people. It is estimated that the immigra- 
tion into Texas averages 190 persons daily. 

Texas is essentially an agricultural state, and though 
it is capable of being developed in a great many ways, 
agriculture will remain one of the most important in- 
dustries. Nature has been lavish in bestowing her bless- 
ings on Texas; the story of the agricultural development 
of the state reads like a romance. Prior to the civil 
war but little was known of Texas and its opportunities 
in agricultural development. 

The growth and development of the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of Texas is shown by reviewing the four lead- 
ing staple crops of the state—cotton, corn, wheat and 
oats. 

In 1866 Texas produced 245,000 bales of cotton. In 
1886 it was 1,499,698 bales. The greatest crop in the 
state’s history was produced in 1906—4,066,472 bales. 
The crop of 1908 was 2,483,144 bales. 

The corn crop shows an increase equally as won- 
derful: 


In 1866—Number of bushels.......... 20,205,863 
In 1886—Number of bushels.......... 60,213,000 
In 1906—Number of bushels.......... 155,804,782 
In 1909—Number of bushels.......... 122,250,000 


The increase in the production of wheat speaks for 
itself: 


In 1866—Number of bushels.......... 1,847,931 


In 1886—Number of bushels.......... 4,529,210 
In 1906—Number of bushels.......... 14,426,186 
In 1908—Number of bushels.......... 10,164,000 


The production of oats has kept pace with that 
of other grain crops. The grain is of high quality and 
the territory devoted to its growth in commercial quan- 
tities is gradually being extended. In 1866 the yield 
was 1,084,478 bushels, which increased in 1909 to 11, 
500,000 bushels. 

The rice industry has perhaps made more gigantic 
strides than that of any other agricultural crop in 
recent years. The acreage is increasing rapidly each 
year. The area upon which rice may be grown suc: 
cessfully is so extensive that there is no doubt but 
that Texas will soon lead all rice-producing states in 
the value of this food crop. 

The acreage devoted to the cultivation of ribbon 
cane for the production of sugar has given profitable 
results, and there is now no crop receiving more gen- 
eral attention. During the past two or three years the 
acreage has more than doubled, and the next few years 
Will doubtless witness tremendous advances in this in- 
dustry. 

No state of the Union offers as many advantages 
to the commercial fruit-grower as does Texas. While 
there may not be any section of the state where all 
the required conditions are met, yet it is being dem- 
onstrated that Texas comes nearer to supplying these 
conditions than any of the states. 
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The Texas peach is unsurpassed for beauty, flavor 
and general excellence. There ‘is no spot on the earth 
where it grows to greatef perfection. The earliness of 
maturity places the grower in a position of great ad- 
vantage. This, coupled with the fact that the soils and 
environments are so well suited to its culture, places 
Texas in the front rank as a_ peach-growing state. 
Peaches are grown principally in East Texas, although 
there are successful orchards in other sections of the 
state. 

Strawberries, dewberries and blackberries are grown 
very successfully throughout the state, the largest 
acreage being in South Texas, tributary to Galveston 
and Houston, and in Eastern Texas tributary to Tyler 
and Jacksonville. These berries are profitable and 
have added a great deal to the horticultural wealth 
of the state. 

The fig is grown on a commercial scale throughout 
the coast section of the state, and especially large 
acreage has been planted in the Houston-Galveston see- 
tion. Preserving plants have been established for the 
special purpose of utilizing this fruit. The growers 
have a ready market for all they can produce at 
prices which make the fig industry a safe business 
proposition. 

Oranges and other citrus fruit are also being planted 
on a commercial scale. There are many groves of 
small acreage of bearing age which are producing 
heavy yields annually. The orange most commonly 
grown is a hardy Japanese variety known as the Sat- 
suma. The dugat, an orange almost as hardy as the 
Satsuma, is also being planted extensively. Most 
marked success has been achieved by growers in the 
humid portion of the Gulf Coast section. 

The profits of onion-growing are enormous. Com- 
fortable fortunes have been made off a few acres in 
one year. The net returns run from $250 to $700 per 
acre. The expense of growing the crop is large, how- 
ever, averaging from $150 to $200 per acre where in- 
tense cultivation is practiced. 

No better or finer Bermuda onions are grown any- 
where than those grown in southwest Texas. Probably 
nowhere else is there a section of such large area, with 
soil, climate and every other natural condition so well 
suited for the prolific growth of the Bermuda onion 
as that in Texas. 

Texas has more mules than any other state in the 
Union, 688,000 head. 

Texas ranks third in horses, 1,342,000 head; Iili- 
nois and Iowa lead. 

Texas ranks fourth in hogs, 33304,000; Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Nebraska lead. 

Texas ranks tenth in sheep, 1,853,000 head. Wyo- 
ming, Montana, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Ohio, Oregon, 
California, Michigan lead in the order named. 

Texas has 912,000 goats. 

Texas horses are worth $71 per head; total $95,- 
282,000. 

Texas mules are worth $93 per head; total $63,- 
984,000. 


Texas cattle are worth $14.79 per head; total, $130,- 
086,000. 
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Texas sheep are worth $2.70 per head; total $5,- 
003,000. 

Texas hogs are worth $5.60 per head; total, $18- 
502,000, ’ 

Texas has two head of cattle per capita. 

There are 10,000,000 head of cattle, all ages, on 
the Texas ranches. 

Texas produces 4,000,000 head of cattle annually. 

Texas produces 750,000 head of horses and mules 
per annum. 

Texas produces 500,000 head of sheep per annum. 

Texas produces 3,000,000 head of hogs per annum. 

The Texas packing house products sell for $21,000,- 
000 annually. 

There were 14,861,346 domestic fowl in Texas in 
1900, valued at $3,595,243. 

Texas raises more turkeys than any other state in 
the union. 

Within the past few years these southwestern 
states have been making great strides in commercial 
and manufacturing development. The people in this 
section, realizing their vast resources from the _ stand- 
point of raw material and consumption, have been of- 
fering inducements to manufacturers to locate within 
their confines, with the result that the manufacturing 
interests of the southwest bid fair to become an im- 
portant factor in the world’s production. There is 
every reason to believe that when the Panama Canal 
is completed, this southwestern territory will derive 
great benefit from the increased movement of traffic 
through the Guif ports. 


Has No Bearing on Fish Rates 





That the recent decision of Judge Sheppard in the 
Florida express rate case has no bearing on the Pensacola- 
Mobile fish-rate controversy is the contention of Vice- 
president Loop, who writes as follows: 

“Your article on Florida express rates, page 204, vol- 
ume six of THe TRAFFIC WoRLD, was evidently written 
under a misapprehension. 

“In the first place, the Pensacola fish rates have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the matter before Judge Sheppard 
of the federal court, which is an application for a restrain- 
ing order against the enforcement of a large lot of rates on 
various merchandise and commodities put in effect between 
Florida points. The matter of the fish rates from Mobile 
or Pensacola has not the remotest connection with that 
case. 

“Judge Sheppard has not refused the granting of a per- 
manent injunction against the reduction of intrastate rates 
in Florida, but he is holding this matter under considera- 
tion and he has directed a test of rates to be made for 
three months in order that he may better understand the 
case. The case has not been finally decided, and the mat- 
ter will have to be submitted to him again as soon as the 
test ordered by him is completed. In the meantime, the 
Florida commission rates are of course applied, and they 
will be the basis of a test.” 


WELL PLEASED WITH BUREAU SERVICE. 


“We are well pleased with your Bureau and regard 
its service as a great value to the shipping public. We 
have on several occasions recommended people to sub- 
scribe to your Bureau.”—Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 
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LONG AND SHORT HAUL CLAUSE 


The Law in Its Effect Upon Large Cities—What Its 
Application Means to the Smaller Localities 








A leading purpose of the act to regulate commerce 
was to restrain carriers in the service performed by 
them for the public from giving preferences, through 
favoritism or otherwise, whereby those least able to 
protect themselves, whether persons or localities or in. 
terests, would be placed at disadvantage unjustly. This 
general purpose was conceded to be wise as well as just, 
but some of the consequences necessarily flowing from 
the enforcement of provisions to that end were prob- 
ably not anticipated by some parties, who not only 
favored the law but concurred in the principle of rela- 
tive equality. 

Population, under the influence of modern civiliza- 
tion, tends to rapid aggregation in cities. This tend- 
ency is particularly noticeable in new countries. At 
first the population is mainly rural and agricultural, 
but as business becomes diversified and the people, by 
manufactures, come to supply their own needs, the 
convenience of aggregation for the purposes not only 
of production but for the exchange of commodities be- 
comes manifest, and centers of trade spring up at which 
all kinds of business, except the purely agricultural, 
can be more profitably conducted by being brought 
together. The advantage of these centers is likely 
to bear some relation to size, and, as in animal life, the 
weaker are seen to become the prey of the stronger, 
so in the industrial and social, the weaker towns, if 
not destroyed as centers of trade, are at least greatly 
weakened through the superior power which the stronger 
possess to command the sources of healthy and vigorous 
commercial action. 

The tendency to increase in urban population has 
been greatly accelerated by the modern improvements 
in means of locomotion. Railroads in a certain sense 
may be said to annihilate time and space. They dimin- 
ish the need for local markets by rendering the better 
markets that may be more distant easily and cheaply 
accessible. Their own largest interests are in the 
largest towns, and in various ways they favor col- 
centration by increasing its advantages and diminishing 
the considerations that operate against it. The same 
consequences follow, to some extent, from improvement 
in locomotive facilities by other modes. How rapid the 
tendency has been in our own country may be seen 
from a comparison of the population of cities at various 
periods. 


EpIToRIAL Notre.—tThis article, which is an extract from (the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1888, be- 
comes, in view of the amended long and short haul provisions 
of the commerce act which go into effect this month, 0 
peculiar interest as an expression of the attitude of the Com- 
mission upon this subject before the United States Supr 
court had ruled on the meaning of “under substantially s 
circumstances and conditions,’’ and thereby greatly restricte 
the application of the statute. It will be recalled that the 
new law eliminates this saving clause. 

In connection with the last paragraph of this article atten- 
tion is called to the following extract from the last opinion 0 
the Commission in the Spokane case: J 

‘In fixing these rates we have proceeded upon the view 
that, under the present decisions of the Supreme court of te 
United States, we could not use the rate to Seattle as a standa! 
by which to measure that to Spokane. If this were otherw!sé 
if we were free to take into account all the competitive con- 
ditions existing both east and west, and to determine what, 
in light of all these conditions, would be a just and reasonable 
relation between the rates of Seattle and Spokane, a somé wi 
different question would be presented. (18-19 I. Cc. C. Rep» 
162.)” 
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When the census of 1790 was taken the population 
of towns having 8,000 inhabitants or more aggregated 
put three and three-tenths of the whole population of 
the country; in 1800 it had increased to three and nine- 
tenths; in 1810 to four and nine-tenths, at which it 
remained stationary for a decade; in 1830 it was six 
and seven-tenths; in 1840, eight and _five-tenths; 
in 1850, twelve and five-tenths; in 1860, sixteen and one- 
tenth; in 1870, twenty and nine-tenths;; in 1880, twenty- 
two and five-tenths. At the present time one-fourth 
of all the population of the United States is gathered 
in towns of 8,000 people and upward. The increase in 
percentage is a very striking fact, and if it is to reach 
a maximum at any time, it has very certainly not 
reached it as yet. 

What was the natural and inevitable tendency has 
been greatly emphasized by the fact that the carriers 
of the country, in making up their rate sheets to reg: 
ulate the charges for the transportation of persons and 
property, have given to the cities special and very im- 
portant advantages over the country stations. Some of 
these advantages have been given to large dealers, found 
principally in the cities, and given because of the extent 
of their patronage. But the large towns, as a whole, 
have been specially favored in rates over the country 
places, for the reason that the competition was felt 
mainly at such towns, and under the stress of compe- 
tition the carriers have felt compelled to make rates 
which, except upon compulsion, they would not consent 
to make anywhere. 

Pressure of competition has been most severe upon 


the carriers by rail whose lines touched the great rivers 


or other navigable waters of the country. Cheaper car- 
riage is possible by water than by land, and a railroad 
directly competing with a steamboat line must make 
low rates or abandon the traffic to the boats. But the 
exceptionally low rates were by no means. restricted 
to such towns as were possessed of navigable facilities; 
the interior cities were also favored, though the com- 
petition they enjoyed was exclusively between the car- 
riers by rail. Nor could it always be said that low 
rates were forced upon the roads by the stress of com- 
petition; they were very often determined by agreement 
between the carriers controlling the business, and who 
possessed the same power to exact reasonable rates 
from the large towns as from the small. Always, how- 
ever, in the large towns there were influences which 
were powerful in producing low rates, and the carriers 
even when they wished to do so did not find it easy 
to resist them. But very often the interest of a carrier 
was so far identified with that of a town as to make 
the giving to it of exceptionally low rates a matter of 
choice. 

While this state of things continued it was almost 
impossible that in any section of the country possessing 
already a number of established centers of trade, any 
smaller town, not yet of sufficient strength to command 
like favors, should escape a condition of subordination 
and dependence. Towns must either depend for their 
growth upon some very special and exceptional natural 
advantages, or they must have manufactures, or they 
must contrive to become the centers of a large jobbing 
trade. But for the success of his business either the 
merchant or the manufacturer must have the like favor- 
able rates for the transportation of that which he buys 
and sells as are given to his competitor: this is in- 
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dispensable. Any attempt of a small town to grow 
into rivalry with a large town, beginning with consid- 
erable differences in railroad rate against it, must neces- 
sarily be unsuccessful. 

The specially favorable rates which in one form or 
another were given to large dealers were not always 
given as matter of personal favoritism; perhaps they 
were quite as often given to enable proprietors to pro- 
tect their business as against the rivalry of like business 
located on other roads and supposed to be obtaining 
similar concessions. Every town thought it must have 
its leading enterprises protected against the inroads 
which competitors might take through railroad favors; 
and there grew up a feeling in the large towns that 
the trade of the territory which they had customarily 
supplied belonged to them of right, and that any re- 
adjustment of freight rates should not fail to preserve 
their dominion over it. 

It was not at first clearly perceived by everyone 
that the provisions of the act to regulate commerce 
which prescribed rules of impartial accommodation as 
between persons, occupation, and localities, were really 
intended to go so far as to place in respect to such 
accommodations the smallest and most obscure hamlet 
in the country in the scale of right against the largest 
and most powerful city, entitling each to the same fa- 
vorable regard from the carriers which served them. 
The large towns, not unnaturally, accepted the provision 
against discrimination as between localities as one that 
protected them against their competitors; they did not 
readily appreciate the fact that it also protected as 
against them a single patron of a road at a local station, 
and entitled him to favorable consideration, irrespective 
of any question of competition; that the purpose was 
that there should be no unreasonable discrimination as 
between country and city, any more than between large 
towns. 

Indeed, under all the circumstances, the prohibition, 
so far as it applied to localities, was likely to be specially 
beneficial to country places; and the prohibition of the 
greater charge upon the shorter haul on the same ne 
in the same direction, except when the circumstances 
and conditions were dissimilar, was also calculated to 
be chiefly beneficial to the smaller towns, since the 
large towns almost always received such benefit as 
resulted from the making of the lesser charge. How 
great the ° differences were, and how depressing they 
must necessarily have been upon small towns, some 
idea may be had from an examination of tariff sheets 
which showed that a carrier sometimes charged for the 
transportation of property from one terminus of its line 
to stations short of the other fully three times as much 
as it charged by the same tariff sheets for the carriage 
of like property from the same starting point past the 
same stations to the other terminus. 

It may be assumed that the railroad managers who 
made these rate-sheets did not in general do so under 
the influence of any desire to favor the considerable 
town at the expense of all others, provided they could, 
with proper regard to the interests of their roads, 
establish equal rates as between all stations. When 
they made rates which thus violated the principles of 
relative justice, their action was always defended as 
being a necessary result of the logic of the situation 
which they would have been glad to escape from had 
any means of escape been open to them. But whether 
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willingly done, or, on the other hand, done under stress 
of compulsion by those who would have preferred to 
do otherwise, the consequences were unmistakable. The 
small towns bore the heaviest proportionate burdens, 
and, unless on general grounds, it was desirable that 
the cities be specially fostered and favored, the effect 
must, from a social point of view, be undesirable for 
the country. It was impossible that it should be made 
to seem right to the common mind that such distinctions 
should exist; the sense of justice received a shock when 
one was told that the small dealer in the country town 
was made to pay three times as much for the carriage 
of his goods as the city merchant paid upon the like 
quantity, for even a greater distance; and a well-founded 
feeling of discontent arises among any people when it 
can see things done under the protection of the laws. 
which seem to be plainly and unmistakably unjust. 

It will probably not be claimed by anyone that it 
is desirable to give by law or through the use of public 
conveniences an artificial stimulus to the building up 
of cities at the expense of the country. In great cities 
great social and political evils always concentrate, grow 
and strengthen, and the larger the cities are, the more 
difficult it is to bring these evils under legal or moral 
restraints. This fact is so generally recognized that the 
feeling may be said to be practically universal that the 
interest of any cotintry is best consulted when public 
measures and the employment of public conveniences 
favor the diffusion of population and the profitable em- 
ployment of industrial energy everywhere, rather than 
the concentration of population in few localities. 

When in consequence of the carriers establishing 
such rates as the principles of the act to regulate com- 
merce requires, some of the towns of the country found 
that, to some extent, business they had formerly enjoyed 
was slipping away from them, their commercial or other 
business organizations called upon the Commission for 
protection under circumstances that made their cases 
present grounds of strong apparent equity. For it was 
found that, while the law which requires rates to be 
made relatively just and fair was in its application to 
localities intended specially for the benefit of the small 
towns which were formerly discriminated against, yet 
when it came to be given effect it had the result that 
some one or more large towns in any particular sec- 
tion of the country would apparently receive the prin- 
cipal benefits, while other large towns, competitors to 
it, would to some extent be injured. This result would 
follow from the fact that the making of more favorable 
rates to small towns would enable them to have a choice 
of markets not possessed before, and perhaps invite 
them to pass by one trading town which had formerly 
monopolized their trade to a more distant and larger 
town where the opportunity for choice in buying and to 
obtain customers in selling would be greater. Wherever 
this was the case the larger market seemed to be reap- 
ing the principal benefit of the favorable rates to the 
smaller towns; and the complaint was then made by 
the towns which suffered from the loss of business, that 
the rates instead of operating justly, discriminated un- 
fairly in favor of the larger town to the prejudice 
those which had the right to compete with it. 

The first complaint presenting this view was made 
by mearchants of Danville, Va., who claimed that the 
rates of the Richmond & Danville Railroad company dis- 
criminated against their town and in favor of Richmond. 
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The rates, as expressed on the rate sheets, did not ap- 
pear to be unequal or unfair; they seemed to be made 
with due regard to relative distances, but they allowed 
no controlling force to the fact that Danville was 
important center of trade for a considerable surrounding 
country, and were so made as to be as favorable to the 
small stations on the line of the road as they were 
the cities. The consequence was that a merchant 
a small town on the far side of Danville from Richmond 
desiring to procure supplies which Danville merchant 
were accustomed to procure from Richmond and the: 
resell along the line of the road, found himself abi 
instead of purchasing in Danville, to buy in Richmo: 
and by shipping the goods to his place of busines 
direct, and without unloading at the intermediate 
to put them in stock at less cost for transporation than 
he could have procured them for had they been first 
sent to Danville and then to the final destination 
a second shipment. He would also, by thus dealing 
save the profits which the dealer in Danville had for- 
merly received from his business. 

It was inevitable that this advantage should, to some 


to 
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extent, be availed of, and the consequent loss of busi- 
ness to Danville was thought by the complaining party 
to amount to demonstration that the rates which occa 
sioned the loss gave to Richmond an unfair advantage 
The proper remedy was supposed to be for the Com- 
mission to hold that the aggregate rates from Richmond 
to Danville and from thence to the final destination 
should not exceed the rate which was made from Rich- 
mond to the same point as a through rate. No other 
rule, it is said, could possibly operate with justice. 

A similar claim was’ afterward advanced on behalf 
of a commercial organization in Omaha, which claimed 
protection against rates which operated prejudicially to 
the dealers in their city, and in favor of dealers in 
Chicago. The same idea has been at the basis of com- 
plaints made on behalf of dealers in Detroit and in 
other localities; but in every case it was apparent that 
the rates complained of were rates intended to be made 
in conformity to the spirit of the act, and without any 
purpose of benefiting or injuring other towns than those 
to which they were given. And it might also be seen 
that these peculiar incidentai benefits could not be 
monopolized by a few commercial centers, nor could 
any one of them gather benefits without reaping losses 
also. If the dealers in small towns beyond Omaha are 
now enabled to pass by that city and make purchas« 
in Chicago, which they were accustomed to make il 
Omaha, so they may pass by Chicago also, and make 
them, perhaps, to like advantage in Philadelphia, New 
York or Boston. They can now reach out in all dir 
tions, as they could not before, and even for family 
supplies there may be a choice of markets, which fo! 
merly was not available. 

Such a state of facts as was shown in the instance 
mentioned does not present a case calling for the pro 
tection of commercial centers as against each othe! 
what should be done obviously is, to leave just and 
equal rates to have their natural effect under the influ 
ence of legitimate competition. The law cannot be 


blamed for incidental consequences when its rules are 


just and justly applied. It could not be denied that the 
rates given to the smaller towns in the cases mel 
tioned were just to them, and the large towns could 
not, with any propriety, demand that, for their own 
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benefit, rates unjust to the smaller towns should be 
imposed. All they could claim was that rates should 
be relatively just when all stations were considered. 
The carriers. could not go further in aid of competition 
of cities than to make them so. 

‘In some cases in which it was complained that 
excessive rates were charged, the evidence offered to 
make out the excess consisted largely in showing that 
the rates formerly paid, after deducting the rebates which 
were allowed, were much below the rates now exacted. 
Evidence to this effect would come almost exclusively 
from large dealers, and it did not usually show that the 
public in general at the same locality had formerly 
been given more favorable rates than they now _ had. 
But the evidence was incomplete for the purpose de- 
signed, because it did not take a comprehensive view 
of the whole field, but was confined to a single place. 
Proof that a railroad company is now on an average, 
when all its stations are considered, charging higher 
rates than formerly, may be taken as a strong prima 
facie showing that present rates are excessive; but 
their being higher at a single locality may be a result 
of an equalization of rates as between localities, which 
necessarily advances those which formerly were pro- 
portionally too low, and reduces in like degree those 
which formerly were proportionally too high. If the 
rates are now found to be made on correct principles, 
and are relatively fair as between localities, it cannot 
be a just ground for complaint th:t some town which 
formerly was greatly and unjustly favored, finds its rates 
advanced. Not unlikely, it may turn out, on investiga- 
tion into the circumstances of such a case, that the 
advance was necessary to enable a carrier to make the 
proper concession to other localities. 

To what is above said regarding the effect upon 
large towns of a strict enforcement of the long and 
short haul clause of the act, a partial exception must 
be made of towns and cities upon the transcontinental 
lines. All the interior towns, large and small, will 
receive benefits therefrom; the incidental injurious effects 
will fall mainly upon the terminal cities. 


Milk Rates to Stand 


Boston, Mass., August 5.—The state railroad commis- 
sion has dismissed the petition of the milk contractors for 
a suspension of the open-car flat-rate milk tariffs recently 
promulgated by the Boston & Maine. This order followed 
closely upon an opinion by Attorney-General Malone that 
the board was without power to disturb the law fixing such 
a rate-making method. 

The last session of the legislature enacted a law that 
there should be no difference in the rates between milk in 
single cans and in carloads, thus establishing the system in 
vogue in New York. Accordingly, the railroad established 
anew schedule to bécome effective last Monday, abolishing 
carload and less-than-carload rates and fixing a flat, any- 
quantity rate. In taking this step, President Tuttle de- 
clared that he believed that the milk transportation laws of 
the state should be repealed and that milk should be trans- 
ported like any other commodity and a differential in the 
rates on carloads and single cans recognized. Held strictly 
to account by legislative enactment, however, the road was 
forced to establish the open-car rates. In doing so, it is 
Claimed that the rates fixed were in accordance with those 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission for New 
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York points, except that a basis slightly lower was 
adopted; these rates, it is said, are higher than the carload 
rates previously in effect and lower than the single-can 
rates. . 

The milk contractors, like the Boston Dairy company, 
D. P. Hood & Sons and D. Whiting & Sons, appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the interstate rates 
were suspended. A similar appeal was addressed to the 
Massachusetts commission, but it held that the power did 
not lie with it. * 

One petitioner, however, George Albree, took the 
ground that the proposed rates were unjust and unreason- 
able and judgment in his case was suspended pending 
the federal investigation into the milk-rate question. 

In rendering its decision, the commission, in part, 
said: 

“We, therefore, suspend judgment with respect to the 
reasonableness of the rates made by the Boston & Maine 
railroad and effective August 1, 1910, pending the in- 
vestigation and deliberation of the federal authorities and 
of this board; and in due course will give opportunity to 
the petitioner and others to present evidence upon the 
issue raised in the petition. 

“The reasonableness of the rates depends upon many 
factors and considerations, both of service and territory, 
complicated by interstate conditions, and any decision 
with respect thereto that does not involve a complete 
study of the whole milk transportation question would be 
unfair to all parties. In this question the producer, the 
transporter, the carrier—all have a common interest; but 
the larger interest, which this board was created to protect, 
is that of the whole public, depending in this instance upon 
a commodity vital to its welfare. 

“We request the Boston & Maine railroad, commencing 
August 1, 1910, to keep accurate account in detail of all 
milk shipments and the revenue received therefrom for 
each and every kind of traffic, and the result of these rec- 
ords, together with our seasonable investigation, may pos 


sibly result in some adjudication in advance of the federal 
decision.” 


Authorizes Rate Suspension 





Albany, N. Y., August 5.—The public service com- 
mission for the second district has granted permission 
to the steam railroads to postpone the effective date 
of the rate advances filed with the commission and 
scheduled to become operative between August 1 and 
September 15, until November 1. Under the order 
issued, the tariffs in effect prior to August 1 will con- 
tinue in force until November 1. 

The rate ‘advances thus halted were mentioned 
briefly in the last issue of THE TRAFFIC WORLD. Grain 
and products and low-grade commodities were afl affected, 
the increases ranging from one-quarter to two cents 
per hundred pounds. An upward revision of class rates 
was also proposed. By staying these changes until 
winter, the confusion between state and interstate rates 
heretofore closely related will be avoided and the pres- 
ent relationships preserved. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT SHIPMENTS. 

Los Angeles, Cal., August 5.—There were 36. carloads 
of oranges and 19 carloads of lemons shipped from south- 
ern California on Monday last. Total for season: 38,878 
carloads of oranges, 3,993 carloads of lemons. 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND 
TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as members 
are traffic directors, managers, com- 
missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercial 
organizations and traffic officers of rep- 
resentative shipping concerns in the 
United States. 


Officers 
J. C. Lincoln, President 
Comm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffic 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Hopkins, Vice-President 
Mer. Transp. Dept. Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Ill. 
E. Cooke, Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. —, Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, I 


ILLINOIS. 


Lake County Manufacturers’ Association, 
E. edgwick, Pres., Waukegan. 

National Association of Agricultural Im- 
a? and Vena Manufacturers, 

Evans, Sec., Chicago. 

Sterling Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ As- 
sociation, in charge of traffic of indus- 
tries at Sterling and Rock Falls, IIl., 
E. F. Lawrence, Pres., W. K. Palmer, 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Platt, Sec. Treas., W. 
E. Long, T. M 


MINNESOTA. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion, J. E. Rhodes, Sec., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 

Business Men's League, P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 

Commercial Club, F. W. Maxwell, Comm’r, 

Joseph. 

Kansas City Transportation Bureau of the 
Commercial Club, H. G. Wilson, Trans. 
Comm’r, 105-6-7 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany Grantee of Commerce, Wm. B. 
Jones, Sec., 95 State St., Albany. 

National Witeloeale Grocers’ y= 

af A. H. kman, Sec., 6 Harrison 8t., 
: New York. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Munson 
Havens, Sec., Cleveland. 


WISCONSIN. 


Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tlon, Wm. G. Bruce, Sec., 46 University 
» Milwaukee. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffie Club of New York, Chas. F. 
Moore, Pres.: C. A. Swope, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago, John T. 
Stockton, Pres. Guy 8S. McCabe, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of Philadeiphia, Edw. 
Knight, Pres. . Trumbower, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louls, Geo. J. 
Tausey, Pres. A. F. Vessen, sec. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburg, C. S. Bel- 
sterling, Pres. T. J. Walters, Sec. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis, 
L. J. Blakey, Pres. L. E. Stone, Sec. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville, 
Alfred Brandeis, Pres. W. Cham- 
bers, Sec. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo, J. F. 
Ryan, Pres. J . Kielholtz, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of St. Paul, J. R. Jones, 
Pres. A. L, Bowker, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of eg mas Mil- 
bauer, Pres. E. G. Weil, 
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Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During 


Past Week 


Advance Elevator & Warehouse Co., 


Belt Elevator, P. P. Williams Grain 
Co., Southern Elevator Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., vs. St. LL & S. F. 
(3443). 

Complainants allege that the 
Frisco road publishes the same 
rates from St. Louis and East St. 
Louis to Texas points and have 
like rules and regulations as to 
elevator allowances. Complainants 
claim that the Frisco road had 
in effect tariff I. C. C. 5552, pro- 
viding for allowance of three-quar. 
ters of one cent per 100 Ibs. on 
grain forwarded from. St. Louis, 
Mo., and that in order to remove 
the discrimination existing against 
shippers in East St. Louis, did, 
effective Feb. 12, 1909, amend 
above tariff so as to provide for 
an elevation allowance of three- 
quarters of one cent on shipments 
forwarded from East St. Louis, on 
and subsequent to Feb. 12, 1909. 
Complainants claim that they have 
been subjected to the payment of 
unjust and unreasonable rates and 
pray that after due hearing and 
investigation, defendants be made 
to answer such charges, and ask 
reparation in the sum of $254.27. 

J. CC. Lincoln, commissioner, 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co. of St. 


Louis, Mo., vs. Mo. Pac., D. & R. 
G. and other railroads (3429 and 
3430). 

Complainant aileges that on 
various dates it shipped several 
shipments to various points on 
which defendants have charged un- 
just, excessive and unreasonable 
rates. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such 
charges and asks reparation in the 
sum of $3,016.78. 

R. Mulchlberger, T. M. 


Buffalo Oil Co. of Superior, Wis., vs 


C.R, CO: Sr... Fe ee a. Is, 
M. St. P. & S. S. M. (3426). 

Complainant alleges that on 
Nov. 1, 1909, it had shipped from 
Fayette, Ky., one carload of sixty- 
five barrels of Iubricating oil to 
Superior, Wis., rate 36c per 100 
Tbs. 

Complainant claims that the rate 
of 36c per 100 Ibs. charged by de- 
fendants is unreasonable, unjust 
and excessive. and prays that after 
due hearing and investigation de- 
fendants be made to answer such 
charges and asks reparation in the 
sum of $9.16. 

J. A: Tittle. T. MM. 

Northern 
Pacific and C. B. & Q. (3427). 

Complainant alleges that on 
Aug. 22, 1908, it ordered from de- 
fendants one 40-foot car, but, be- 
ing informed that they were un- 





Brantley Co., A. P., 


Crescent 


able to furnish same, would in 
lieu thereof furnish one 30-foot 
and one 34-foot car. Complainant 
claims that the agent said he 
would protect the proper mini- 
mum. Complainant claims that 
upon arrival of shipment at des- 
tination it was compelled to pay 
charges based on minimum weight 
of 40,000 Ibs. to each car. Com- 
plainant alleges that the rate 
charged by defendant is unreason 
able, excessive and unjust, anid 
prays that after due hearing and 
investigation defendants be made 
to answer such charges and asks 
reparation in the sum of $117. 
D. B. Bradford, president. 


vs. N. E. Nav. 
Co., Ocean S. S. Co. and A. C. L. 
(3424). 

Complainant alleges that on 
March 8, 1910, it had _ shipped 
from New Bedford, Mass., to Sa- 
vannah, Ga., nine bales of uncom- 
pressed sea-island cotton. Com- 
plainant claims that through error 
on part of defendant, shipment was 
carried and. delivered to Black- 
shear, Ga. Complainant claims 
that the rate on uncompressed sea- 
island cotton from Savannah, Ga., 
to New Bedford, Mass., is 33c per 
100 Ibs. plus five cents wharfage, 
total 38c, but that the rate in the 
opposite direction is 65c per 100 
Ibs. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend. 
ants be made to answer such 
charges and to put in force a rate 
of 38c southbound, and asks rep- 
aration in the sum of $25.76. 

A. P. Brantly Co. 


Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss., vs. M. & O. R. R., Alabama 
& Miss., C. & EB. I. and P. C. C. 
& St. L. (3438). 

Complainant alleges that on or 
about Sept. 20, 1907, it shipped 
one carload of yellow pine lumber, 
from Eddy, Ala., to Cypress, III, 
weighing in the rough 34,000 Ibs. 
Complainant claims said lumber 
was dressed at Meridian, Miss., 
and the same then weighed 30,000 
Ibs. Complainant alleges that upon 
arrival at Cypress, IIl., shipment 
was reconsigned to Columbus, 0. 
Complainant claims that the rates 
charged by defendants are excess- 
ive, unreasonable and unjust, and 
prays that after due hearing and 
investigation, defendants be made 
to answer such charges, and ask 
reparation in the sum of $30.15. 

Fairmont Creamery Co. Omaha 
Neb., vs. A. T. & S&S F. F., C. B 
& Q., K. C. Sou., Mo. Pac. and St. 
J. & G. I. (3447). 

Complainant alleges that the 
rates charged by defendants for 
the transportation of fuel oil in 
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August 6, 1910 


Medford Traffic 


tank cars from Sugar Creek, Mo., 
to Omaha, Neb., Crete and Grand 
island, Neb., are unreasonable, un- 
just and excessive. Complainant 
alleges that the defendants now 
charge a rate on fuel oil in tank 
cars from Sugar Creek, Mo., to 
Omaha, Neb., 13c; Crete, 19c, and 
Grand Island, 29.1lc per 100 Ibs. 
Complainant claims that a just 
and reasonable rate for the trans- 
portation of said shipment from 
Sugar Creek, Mo., to Omaha, and 
Crete, Neb., is 7c, to Grand Island, 
Neb., 10%c. Complainant prays 
that after due hearing and inves- 
tigation defendants be made to 
answer such charges and put in 
force more reasonable and just 
rates and to make full restitution 
to complainants for said unjust, 
unreasonable and excessive rates 
so collected and received. 

Daniel & Smith, attorneys for 
complainant, 362 Fraternity Bldg., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. of Miles 


City, Mont., vs. Nor. Pac., A. T. 
& S. F. and Sou. Pac. (3444). 

Complainant alleges that on 
various dates it had shipped from 
California points to Miles City, 
Mont., several shipments of fruits 
for which defendants have charged 
for said transportation unjust, un- 
reasonable and excessive rates. 
Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such 
charges and to cease and desist 
from said violation and asks rep- 
aration in the sum of $1,409.66, 
also the cost of attorneys’ fees. 

Wilson, Mercer, Holsinger, Swan 
& Ware, attorneys for complain- 
ant, 500-10 Security Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


3ureau of Medford, 
Ore., vs. Sou. Pac. (3446). 

Complainant alleges that the 
class rates charged by defendant 
from Medford, Ore., to points in 
California are excessive, unreason- 
able, unjust and discriminatory in 
comparison with the rates from 
Portland and Sacramento, and that 
a preference is given to Portland 
and Sacramento. Complainant 
prays that after due hearing and 
investigation defendant be made 
to answer such charges and to 
cease and desist from said viola- 
tion and to put in force more rea- 
sonable and just rates, 

Frank H. McCune, attorney for 
complainant, 749 East Ankeny St., 
Portland, Ore. 


Oster Bros. of New Orleans, La., vs. 


M. La. & Tex., G. H. & S.A., Tex. 
& N. O. (34387). 

Complainant alleges that on or 
about Sept. 11, 1909, it shipped 
from New Orleans, La., to Cincin- 
nati, Tex., one two-horse freight 
wagon, properly boxed and crated 
weight 2,825 lbs. Complainant 
claims that the shipment while en 
route was uncrated and delivered 
at destination at the uncrated rate 
of $4.79% rer 100 lbs. Complain- 
ant prays that after due hearing 


and investigation defendants be 
made to answer such charges and 
asks reparation in the sum of 
$77.41. 


Pate, R. E., Denver, Colo., vs. C. & 


a a ee. ee 
R. G. (3436). 

Complainant alleges that on 
April 14, 1910, the defendants is- 
sued a bill of lading to Haggard & 
Marcusson Co. of Chicago, Ill., for 
one carload of iron bedsteads and 
parts. Complainant claims that a 
50-foot car was ordered, but. de- 
fendants, being unable to furnish 
same, supplied two cars of approxi- 
mately 33 feet in length. Com- 
plainant claims that upon arrival 
at destination of said shipment, 
the D. & R. G. unjustly assessed 
and collected for such cars on the 
basis of 30,000 Ibs. for the initial 
car, basing such charges on the 
minimum weight for a 50-foot car, 
and upon the following portion of 
such shipment charges were as- 
sessed on the full weight, 17,600 
lbs., whereas the total weight of 
such shipment was but 34,300 Ibs. 
Complainant prays that defendant 
be made to answer such charges 
and asks reparation in the sum of 
$102.41. 


& P. and D. & 


Scattergood, S. F., & Co. of Phila- 


delphia, Pa., vs. P. R. R. and Key- 
stone Elevator & Warehouse Co. 
(3441). 


Complainant alleges that the de- 
fendants, being the owners of a 
certain elevator company, known 
as the Keystone Elevator Co., is 
controlled by the copartnership 
known as L. F. Miller & Sons, and 
that the members thereof are in- 
terstate grain dealers at North 
Philadelphia, Pa., handling grain, 
mill feed, flour, etc., through said 
elevator, and that the methods of 
business pursued in the operation 
of said elevator are unduly pref- 
erential to said grain dealers and 
result in giving them substantial 
and undue advantages over the 
complainants. Complainant prays 
that after due hearing and investi- 
gation defendants be made to an- 
swer such charges and to cease 
and desist from said violations 
and for such other and further or- 
ders as the Commission may deem 
necessary in the premises. 

James W. M. Newlin, attorney, 


263 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


Southern Iron & Equipment Co. of 


Atlanta, Ga., vs. L. & N., P. C. C. 
& St. L. and N. C. & St. L. (3445). 

Complainant alleges that the 
rates charged by defendants on 


locomotives, dead or on wheels, 
from Pittsburg, Pa., to Atlanta, 
Ga., are excessive, unreasonable 


and unjust, inasmuch as_ the 
through rate exceeds the combina- 
tion of locals. Complainant prays 
that defendants be made to answer 
such charges, and put in force 
more reasonable and just rates, 
and asks reparation in the sum 
of $209.69, with interest from July 
1, 1909. 


. market for 


Western 
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Wimbish & Bright, attorneys for 
complainants. 


Southern Bitulithic Co. vs. C. C. C. 


&cs.b; CN CO. & TP, ae 
Gt. Sou. (34265). 


Complainant alleges that on 
Sept. 15, 1909, it had shipped from 
Carthage, O., to Birmingham, Ala., 
one tank car of pitch, weight 76,- 
000. Ibs., rate 24c per 100 Ibs. 
Complainant claims rate of 242 
per 100 lbs. charged by defendants 
is unreasonable, excessive and un- 
just, and prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such 
charges, and to put in force more 
reasonable and just rates. Repara- 
tion asked in the sum of $38, with 
interest from the 27th day of 
Sept., 1909. 

W. B. Campbell Filcher, attor- 
ney for complainant. 


Virginias Fruit Exchange vs. B. & 


O., Norf. & West., West Md. and 
Cumb. Valley (3440). 

Complainant alleges it is en- 
gaged in the growing of peaches 
and apples in Virginia and West 
Virginia, and that the principal 
market available to complainant’s 
members for’ distribution are 
points in the middle west and also 
points in southern territory. Com 
plainant claims that the largest 
fruit is the eastern 
and seaboard cities. Complainant 
contends that on account of the 
keen competition afforded by fruit 
coming from Georgia points, it is 
compelled to sell its products at a 
very low cost. Complainant claims 
that defendants, effective Aug. 1 
and 15, have advanced freight 
charges from and to above points, 
and that this alone will entail 
large losses to complainant’s mem- 
bers. Complainant prays that af- 
ter due hearing and investigation 
the Commission will suspend the 
proposed advance rates and put in 
force more reasonable and just 
rates. 


Charles D. Drayton, attorney, 
Colorado Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


Stoneware Co. of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., vs. Ill. Cent., Ia. Cent.. 
Cc. B. & Q. and St. L. I. M. & S. 
(3428). 

Complainant alleges that on or 
about May 4 it shipped one car- 
load of stoneware, weight 36,00) 
Ibs., from Monmouth, IIl., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., rate prepaid on ship- 
ment 24c per 100 Ibs. Complain- 
ant alleges that upon arriva. of 
shipment at destination it was 
compelled to pay $39.40, which de- 
fendants claimed was due by rea- 
son of a wrongful classification. 
Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such 
charges, and to cease and desist 
from said violation and to put in 
force more reasonable and just 
rates. Reparation asked in the 
sum of $39.40. 


H. H. Bonner, solicitor, Mem- 
phis Trust Bladg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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LEGAL DEPARCDENC 


In this department we shall answer simple questions re- 
lating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. It is 
available both to those who are members of the Traffic Service 
Bureau and those who are not. Readers are particularly in- 
vited to write for advice on specific subjects covering the Act 
to Regulate Commerce and the decisions of the courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission thereunder. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 








New York.—‘“‘Can we file a formal complaint against 
a railroad covering claim for overpaid freight charges 
on shipments between points in New York and Penn- 
sylvania during 1907, after having filed an informal 
complaint in 1908, which the carriers refused to adjust?” 

If the two years’ period has not elapsed since the 
filing of your informal complaint, then the statute of 
limitations has not yet begun to run, and you have the 
right to institute a formal complaint covering the same 
claims and against the same carriers. By specific rul- 
ing of the Commission, the filing of an informal com- 
‘plaint within the prescribed two years’ period, takes the 
claim out of the statute. 

* x * . 

Connecticut.—“A shipment made by express from 
Connecticut to Oregon, upon which the express charges 
equal the valuation of the goods, and upon which the 
consignee refused to pay charges or accept the goods 
upon their arrival at destination. Will you kindly advise 
us of whom the express company should demand charges, 
whether of shipper or consignee?” 

In the absence of an express contract to the con- 
trary the carrier may, after it has performed the serv- 
ice of transporting the goods, recover the charges there- 
for from either shipper or consignee. So far as the 
earrier is concerned, the consignee will be considered 
as merely the agent of the shipper to pay the freight. 
This’is true, even though the valuation of the goods 
is less than the transportation charges, as the con- 
sideration for the freight charge is the carriage of the 
goods shipped, and the state or condition of them at 
the end of the voyage has nothing to do with the ob- 
ligation of the contract to pay for services rendered. 

* * * 

Ilinois.—“We shipped in December last sixty-seven 
earloads of fire brick via Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Rail- 
way company, to various points. As our product must 
be protected from the weather, and as the cars fur- 
nished us were entirely without doors of any kind, it 
was necessary for us to board up the doorways, at an 
expense of $2.10 per car, and we made claim for re- 
fundment of this amount. The carrier is not opposed 
to paying our claim, but maintains’ that, under the 
rulings of the Commission, it can pay only on the basis 
of 80 cents per car.” 

The authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to allow reparation to shippers for instrumentalities 
furnished to carriers is founded on section 15, paragraph 
3, of the Act, and the rulings of the Commission there- 
under. This section authorizes the Commission to allow 
a just and reasonable compensation for the use of any 
instrumentalities furnished by the shipper to the carrier. 
However, the Commission has ruled that shippers are 
entitled to compensation only in event that the instru- 
mentality used was such that the shippers could have 
legally required the carriers to furnish. The Commis- 
sion has further ruled that a carrier may not lawfully 
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reimburse the shipper for expenses incurred in attach. 
ing grain doors to box cars unless such allowances are 
expressly provided for in the carriers’ tariffs. 


# * * 


lowa.—‘‘We are located on New York Central tracks 
at New York City, and have a shipment which requires 
refrigerator service for Philadelphia. We loaded the 
shipment in one of our own cars, and the New York 
Central agreed to switch same to a connection of the 
P. R. R. for a switching charge of $3.50, shipment to 
move via P. R. R., to destination. We succeeded in 
getting the New York Central to issue lading, but 
both roads refused to allow us to prepay charges. Will 
you kindly advise us on what authority can they refuse 
to accept a prepaid shipment of this nature?’ 

At common law the railroad corporation has the 
right to require the prepayment of freight charges by 
all its customers, or some of them, as it may think bes 
This right has not been taken away by the interstat 
commerce act, nor does it subject a shipper to an un- 
reasonable or undue disadvantage because it exacts of 
him the prepayment of freight on property received at 
a given station, while it doesn’t require charges to bé 
paid in advance on freight received from other shi; 
pers at such station. This, on the theory that a carrier 
has the right to exact payment for a service before it 
is rendered, or to extend credit to those whose respon- 
sibility it doesn’t question. 

From this it would seem naturally to follow that 
if the carrier has a right to demand the prepayment 
of freight charges, that the shipper should have the 
right to tender a prepayment of the freight charge. and 
that the carrier must accept the same. This reciprocal 
right, however, may be altered by the character of the 
shipment to be made. For instance, the incidental ser 
ice required might be of a kind that the precise cost 
thereof cannot be determined at the time of accepting 
the goods for shipment. The expenses incurred by a 
carrier in furnishing refrigeration for perishable traffic 
is a necessary element of the cost of transportation of 
such traffic. It may charge for the ice actually used, a! 
so much per ton, and the number of tons consumed 
possibly cannot be determined until delivery at final 
destination. In instances such as these, the carrier may 
have the right to refuse to accept prepaid charges 
although this precise point does not appear to have 
been passed upon by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

* +£ ok 


Maryland.—‘“We desire to know the position of 
Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to whether 
common carriers are legally bound to notify shippers 
when goods are either unclaimed or refused at des- 
tination by consignee, and, if so, within what time is 
such notice to be extended to the shipper. We recently 
had an interstate shipment on which considerabl 
demurrage accrued. If prompt notice had been ex 
tended to us that cars were unclaimed, we could havé 
arranged disposition of same, and thus avoided ex 
cessive demurrage charges.” 

The Commission has ruled, Conference Ruling N°. 
220 of Bulletin No. 4, that ordinarily demurrage charges 
will not be included in reparation awards which ac 
crued subsequent to the time when the consignee refused 
to accept the shipment. Further, in Ruling No. 144. 


that demurrage charges lawfully accrue and_ should 
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stand in cases where delays occur through the carrier 
demanding payment of transportation charges and being 
unable to locate the consignee pending the adjustment 
of the matter. 

Demurrage charges are more or less determined by 
the provisions of the published tariffs of the carriers. 
If the published tariffs or the bill of lading of the car- 
rier doesn’t provide that shipments would be accepted 
consigned to “SHIPPER’S ORDER, NOTIFY,” and if 
the carrier doesn’t personally know that the legal owner- 
ship of the goods is in the consignee, then the weight 
of legal authority seems to be that the carrier was 
under no duty to give notice to the consignor, after 
the arrival at destination of the goods, to the effect 
that the consignee refused to accept the same or could 
not be found. 


White Retires from Service 


Philadelphia, Pa., August 5.—Stephen William White, 
secretary of the Northern Central and various other sub- 
sidiary companies of the Pennsylvania system, retired 
from active service Monday, under the pension rules 
of the company, retiring all employes at the age of 
seventy. 

Mr. White is a native Philadelphian and received his 
education in his home city. When thirty he entered the 
employ of the firm of Jay Cooke & Co., remaining with Mr. 
Cooke for some time after the panic of 1873. His rail- 
road career began thirty-five years ago; January 1, 1875, 
he was appointed assistant secretary of the Northern 
Central, and less than two years later, September 28, 
1887, was made secretary. 

On September 1, 1880, Mr. White was elected sec- 
retary of the Shamokin Valley & Pottsville; the next 
year he was made assistant secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania company and of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis railway; on September 23, 1885, he was given a 
similar post with the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburg. 
Upon the consolidation of the last two roads into th 
Panhandle. Mr. White. on Septeinber 18, 1890, wits 
elected assistant secretary of that co.npany. July 1, 
1884, he was made secretary of the Sodus Bay & 
Southern, and upon its consolidation two years after 
with the Chemung and Elmira, Jefferson & Canandaigua 
roads, retained the same post with the merged com- 
pany. On February 5, 1892, he was elected secretary 
of the Allegheny Valley, holding that title until April 
2 1900. On October 20, 1902, he “was elected secretary 
of the York, Hanover & Frederick railroad. 

Mr. White, in addition to his railroad duties, has 
devoted considerable time to literature and social affairs. 
He is a member of several prominent clubs and _ soci- 
eties and the author of a number of papers. He is 
also well known as a public speaker and linguist. 


EXPRESS RATES DOWN IN OREGON 

Salem, Ore., August 6.—After an investigation extend- 
ing over nearly a year, announcement has been made 
that the state railroad commission has made an order 
requiring about 30,000 rates of the Wells-Fargo Express 
company, between points in the state, to be reduced an 
average of 20 per cent. It applies to all of the mer- 
chandise and general special rates. 
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CANADIAN BOARD DECISION 





Dominion Commission Passes on Appl cation Brought 
under Railway Act of Canada 





Orders Revision of Coal Rates 





THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS FOR 
CANADA. 


Order No. 10960. 
D’ARCY SCOTT, Assistant Chief Commissioner: 
S. J. McLEAN, Commissioner: 


In the matter of the complaint of the Galbraith Coal 
company, Limited, of Spokane, in the state of Washing- 
ton, and Lundbrek, in the province of Alberta, complain- 
ing that the Canadian Pacific Railway company’s special 
tariffs on coal and coke, C. R. C. Nos. W. 414 and W. 1296 
(the la*ter since superseded by C. R. C.- No. W.1359), un- 
justly discriminate against shipments from Lundbrek in 
favor of shipments from Lethbridge, Alberta, 

(File 12681.) 

Upon hearing the application at the sittings of the 
board, held at Regina, November 9, 1909, in the presence 
of counsel for the railway company, the complainants 
being represented at the hearing, the evidence adduced, 
and what was alleged; and upon the report of the chief 
traffic officer of the board— 

It is ordered, That the railway company revise and 
reissue its special tariff rates on coal and coke from 
the shipping points on its Lethbridge, Crows Nest and 
Cranbrook section, to points west thereof, so as to 
place the said rates on a reasonable basis relatively to 
the special tariff rates on coal and coke present in 
force, or as they may be reduced from Lethbridge; 
the said special tariffs of revised rates to be published 
and filed within ninety days from the date of the issu- 
ance of this order. 


Judgment. 
MR. COMMISSIONER McLEAN: 


The Galbraith Coal company of Spokane, Wash., 
has collieries at Lundbrek, Alberta. It is complained that 
the coal rates, both east and west bound from Lundbrek, 
discriminate against it and in favor of Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, which is seventy-four miles east of Lundbrek. 

The phase of the complaint concerned with the east- 
bound situation may first be considered. This phase of 
the complaint arises out of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
ways’ Special Coal and Coke Tariff C. R. C. No. W.1296 
of October 4, 1909, which superseded Tariff C. R. C. No. 
W.713. The latter tariff was admittediy built up on a 
series of more or less arbitrary compromises. The rail- 
way had, in the first place, to take care of coal move- 
ments out from Lethbridge. Then, as coal mining and 
shipping points developed, these were taken care of by 
treating Lethbridge as a basing point and giving these 
new shipping points arbitraries over or under the Leth- 
bridge rate, according to their location. As a result 
of the complexities arising out of this situation, and 


the complaints both of shippers and consumers, the 


railway put in the new tariff, some phases of which are 
attacked. In framing this new tariff the railway took 
the Alberta Standard Tariff, and a special tariff, based 
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on the mileage rate on 10th class—the class in which 
coal is contained—was worked out as follows: 


100 miles and less............ 66 per cent of 10th class 
200 miles and less............ 64 per cent of 10th class 
300 miles and less............ 63 per cent of 10th class 
400 miles and less............ 62 per cent of 10th class 
500 miles and less............ 61 per cent of 10th class 
600 miles and less............ 60 per cent of 10th class 
700 miles and less............ 59 per cent of 10th class 
800 miles and less............ 53 per cent of 10th class 
1,000 miles and leSs............ 51 per cent of 10th class 


It will be seen that the rates are tapered on the 
long hauls, thus giving a ten-mile rate inversely propor- 
tional to distance. 

This mileage tariff is, however, modified by the 
introduction of a grouping comprising six groups. The 
groups with which the particular complaint before the 
board is concerned are the Lethbridge group and the 
Coleman group. The essential facts concerning these 
may be summarized as follows: 

Lethbridge group (Grassy Lake to Lethbridge, fifty 
miles inclusive). Eastern point, Grassy Lake; western 
point, Lethbridge; number of points in group, 6; Leth- 
bridge is 74 miles east of Lundbrek. 

Coleman group (Lundbrek to Coleman, 19 miles, in- 
clusive, east of the divide, i. e.. where mountain mileage 
begins). Eastern point, Lundbrek; western point, Cole- 
man; number of points in group, 8. 

Mr. Lanigan stated in evidence that it was found 
when the rates were worked out on the basis of the 
percentage mileage scale: 

“It made too radical a difference to a great many 
consuming points, as between mines located in what was 
practically the same group of mines. You will notice, 
therefore, that it was necessary to divide the mines up 
into groups, mines shipping practically the same char- 
acter of products in the same direction. The grouping 
was based on, first, the proximity of these mines to 
each other, and, second, such physical difficulties in the 
way of mileage gradients or anything of that kind that 
existed.” (Evidence, Vol. 96, p. 14281.) 

Apparently this recognition of common conditions 
would have been carried to its logical conclusion if there had 
been adopted a thoroughgoing system of group rating un- 
der which the mines in a given group situated in a 
condition of substantial similarity in regard to quality 
of coal, costs of mining, transportation, points of con- 
sumption, and market competition would have been cov- 
ered by a group rate. It was in the discretion of the 
railway to make such an arrangement, subject to such 
challenge as might be directed against it. This matter 
need not, however, engage further attention, as the facts 
are not before the board to show that this would have 
been fair to the railway in respect of groups of such 
dimensions and under the existing traffic conditions. 

The grouping .principle here applied is in reality 
limited to movement exceeding 100 miles. In the case 
of such movements, the most easterly point of the group 
was taken as a basing point in the case of the east- 
bound movement. On the westbound movements, to 
points in Alberta and British Columbia, the most west- 
erly point in the group was taken as a basing point. 
Shipments to points less than 100 miles from the basing 
points pay mileage. 

To points 100 miles and over from basing points 
the mileage rates as indicated above are modified by a 
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system of differences, which is set out in the next para- 
graph. 

The differences were worked out according to aq 
complicated method, which is set ovt in the tariffs, and 
with the complexities of which we are not concerned. 
The differences are as follows: 

Ten miles over basing point, same rate as basing 
point; 20 miles over basing point, 10 cents per net ton 
over basing point; 30 miles over basing point, 25 cents 
per net ton over basing point; 40 miles over basing 
point, 25 cents per net ton over basing point; 50 miles 
over basing point, 25 cents per net ton over basing point: 
60 miles over basing point, 25 cents per net ton over 
basing point. 

In the case of the Lethbridge group, the only one 
before us embracing a distance as great as 50 miles, 
this system works out as follows: Grassy Lake is the 
most easterly point in the group. On eastbound move. 
ments of coal it pays a rate based on mileage. Leth- 
bridge, the most westerly point in the group, has its 
rate held down at the 25-cent difference, so that on 
eastbound coal, instead of paying mileage, it has, sub- 
ject to what has been said above, a maximum of Grass; 
Lake mileage, plus 25 cents. 

While Mr. Laidlaw, who appeared for the Galbraith 
Coal company, stated the hitherto existing differential 
of from 10 to 15 cents per ton enjoyed by Lethbridge 
had been increased to from 40 to 50 cents per ton, the 
essence of his complaint was not an attack on the rea- 
sonableness of the rates per se, but a complaint of 
relative rates. 

Points west of Lundbrek, in the Coleman group, have 
their rates held down by their basing point. Burmiss 
and Passburg are, respectively, seven and nine miles 
west of Lundbrek, and they therefore take the Lundbrek 
rate. On the other hand, the remaining five points in 
the group fall within a distance of from 12 to 19 miles 
west of the basing point, and consequently take as a 
maximum the Lundbrek mileage rate plus 10 cents per 
ton. Lundbrek is 74 miles west of Lethbridge. It 
therefore has to meet the disadvantage of its geograph- 
ical situation. 

It does not appear in evidence what quality of coal 
is produced at the points in the Coleman group, other 
than Lundbrek. It is stated that so far as the mines 
west of Lethbridge are concerned, the only real com- 
petition is between Lundbrek and Lethbridge. 

bs the Galbraith mine is not a large mine; our 
capacity is between 200 and 300 tons a day under 
favorable conditions. The Lethbridge coal is of 4 
superior quality, lower in ash, and the Galbraith coal 
is the only domestic coal mine west of Lethbridge: 
the others are bituminous or steam coal, and we are 
handicapped by having a higher percentage of ash. 
(Evidence of Mr. Laidlaw, Vol. 96, p. 14271.) 

In arranging the tariff, while the railway had to 
recognize that the Lundbrek coal and the Lethbridge 
coal competed in common markets, it does not follow 
that the rate should be so adjusted as to effect the 
natural disadvantage, in point of quality, which char- 
acterizes the Lundbrek coal. That is something for 


which the railway is in no way responsible, and which 
must be taken care of by the coal company itself. 
The percentage scale on which the tariff is worked 
out is not attacked as unreasonable, nor is there any 
thing before us to show that it is umreasonable. !t 
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has not been suggested that the modified grouping 
system made use of is unreasonable. It is true that. 
prior to the putting in of tariff C. R. C. No. W.7138, the 
Lundbrek rates eastbound were lower. It is, however, 
abundantly evident that these rates were part of a system 
which could hardly be dignified as having even a rule- 
of-thumb basis. It is further apparent that the com- 
pany has made a careful attempt in its new tariff to 
take care of the various conditions arising. After due 
consideration of the various phases of the matter, there 
is no conclusion other than that the allegation of dis- 
crimination is disproved. While the allegation of dis- 
crimination fails, there are various matters which require 
either explanation or correction. 

The setting forth of some of the apparent anomalies 
in the tariff will be of value. Lethbridge would pay 
on mileage $3.65 to Broadview, while Lundbrek would 
pay on mileage $3.95 to the same point. The Grassy 
Lake mileage,” however, holds down the Lethbridge rate 
to $3.55. By some. departure from the basis, the reason 
for which is not before us, Lundbrek in fact pays ac- 
cording to tariff, $4.10. 

It developed in the hearing that in some cases the 
break in the rate from one mileage to another worked 
a hardship. Mr. Laidlaw complained in a statement 
filed, that, while the rate from Lundbrek to Macleod, a 
distance of 41 miles, was $1.05; from Lethbridge to 
Macleod, a distance of 37 miles, it was 90 cents. There 
is some dispute about the mileage. Mr. Lanigan claimed 
that the latter distance was 39 miles, and the rate 97 
cents. Regardless of this dispute about mileages, it is 
admitted by Mr. Lanigan that such a considerable dif- 
ference in rate on such a slight mileage difference is an 
anomaly. This is due to a too rigid adherence to mile- 
age, arising from the fact that on the 10th class the 
break from the 7 cents to 8 cents per 100 pounds comes 
at 40 miles. Mr. Lanigan’s position in this matter is 
made clear from the evidence: 

MR. LANIGAN: I admit that on my atten- 
tion being called to it, and considering the insignificant 
distance there was between the two, and this apart from 
the breaking of the different sets of mileages, I admit 
that I would have made the same rate to Macleod from 
both places. 

MR. COMMISSIONER McLEAN: Would it not be 
better to make the rate break at the last in the group, 
rather than make it break midway? that seems to be 
the more satisfactory way. 

MR. LANIGAN: We would not have thought of it 
for a minute, but in preparing -ates to 548 stations, it 
is very easy for a tariff man io make a slip of that 
kind at some point where the mileages break into a 
different group. (Evidence, Vol. 96, p. 14277.) 

This grievance was brought to Mr. Lanigan’s atten- 
tion for the first time when the application was made. 
The board has not before it any evidence that any other 
such conditions exist, although it is admitted that they 
may. Where complaints arise, it stands to reason that 
in common fairness they should first be brought to the 
attention of the railway, and not precipitated on the 
board, without a preliminary attempt having been made 
by the parties to settle the matter. 

It was admitted by Mr. Lanigan that there might 
be clerical errors in the working out of the rates. The 
tariff has been in force only a comparatively short time. 
In this tariff there are some thirty-eight shipping points 
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and 548 destinations involved. It is not the work of the 
board to check through tariffs to see that they are in 
every case according to the basis laid down. It ™ the 
obligation of the railway to adhere to the basis or 
justify departures therefrom. For the board’s informa- 
tion some checking has been done which justifies Mr. 
Lanigan’s admissions as to the possibility of clerical 
errors. For example, the chief traffic officer shows the 
following: Lethbridge to Medicine Hat is $1.60, should 
be $1.80; Lethbridge to Outlook is $3.45, should be $3.55; 
Lundbrek to Broadview is $4.10, should be $3.95. 

It may readily be that similar discrepancies will 
be found when other points are checked. Grassy Lake 
does not appear to be on its mileage in all cases. For 
example, Griswold, a distance of 548 miles, should by 
basis be $3.85; the tariff is $3.95. 

The railway should within three months from the 
issuance of this judgment thoroughly check its tariff 
and either explain or justify to the board any departures 
from the basis of rates it has established. Anomalies 
arising from a too rigid adherence to mileage, thereby 
causing a sudden break in the rate, whereas in the case 
of shipments from Lundbrek and Lethbridge to a com- 
mon destination, the distances in mileages as between 
shipping points is slight, should also be corrected within 
three months from the issuance of this judgment. 
Copies of this judgment will go to the different mining 
companies in the groups covered by the tariff. 

If the parties interested under this tariff have any 
grievances arising from departures from the tariff basis 
or from a too rigid adherence to mileage, as indicated 
above, they should bring their complaints before the 
railway. In view of Mr. Lanigan’s representation as to 
the tariff and his undertaking as to its correction, no 
order in this phase of the matter need at present issue. 

When the complaint regarding rates westbound was 
presented, Mr. Lanigan stated that since this tariff had 
been put in before he was connected with the western 
section of the railway, he was unable to state the basis. 
A subsequent communication of his to the board showed 
that the westbound rates had been built up on Fernie, as 
the eastbound rates had been built up on Lethbridge. 
The original tariff, effective November 9, 1898, was pub- 
lished from Fernie on the following general basis: 


og a ee 3 cents per ton per mile 
25 miles to 50 miles........ 2% cents per ton per mile 
50 miles to 75 miles........ 2 cents per ton per mile 
75 miles to 100 miles........ 1% cents per ton per mile 
100 miles to 150 miles........ 1% cents per ton per mile 
150 miles to 200 miles........ 1% cents per ton per mile 
200 miles to 225 miles........ 1 cent per ton per mile 


From time to time other mining points were added, 
and these were put on the Fernie basis plus maximum 
differences per ton. 

It appears that in this territory the rate from Leth- 
bridge to Cranbrook, a distance of 200 miles, is $2.30, 
while from Lundbrek to the same destination, a distance 
of less by 74 miles, the rate is $2.25, a difference which 
does not adequately recognize the geographical situation 
of Lundbrek. It has further to be noted that the entire 
territory west of Cranbrook, some 570 miles, is blanketed 
at equal rates for the two shipping points above men- 
tioned. Such differences in treatment as between the 
eastbound and westbound movements are not defensible. 
The railway should, within three months from the issu- 
ance of the order making this judgment effective, re- 
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vise and reissue its special tariff rates on coal and coke 
from*the shipping points on its Lethbridge, Crows Nest 
and Cranbrook section, to points west thereof, so as to 
place the said rates on a reasonable basis relatively to 
the special tariff rates on coal and coke at present in 
force, or as they may be reduced from Lethbridge. 


Stand on Rate , Advance Commended 





The foliowing letters, commending the attitude adopted 
by Tur TRAFFIC WorLD on the general rate advance con- 
troversy, have been received from traffic representatives 
of prominent shippers’ organizations: 


“I read your editorials with a great deal of interest 
and attention and I wish to say to you that your editorials 
are, in my opinion, as full of sense as anything written 
along those lines could possibly be, and the fairminded 
and upright spirit which breathes all through your articles 
not only makes them convincing and carries force, but also 
makes it a pleasure to read them.” 


“T have read with much interest your article on the Era 
of Exhibits, appearing in THe TRAFFIC Wor LD of the 18th 
witimo. 

“I believe you have covered the situation thoroughly 
and exactly as the case stands. Of course there may be 
exceptions taken on the part of some of the railroads, also 
by some of the larger industrial interests, to the attention 
drawn to their affairs. However, facts are facts and I can 
see no other plan for ‘getting at a correct view of what 
the rates should be than by delving for the truth and pre- 
senting the same for consideration of those who must 
finally pass upon the reasonableness of all transportation 
charges. 

“As you have so ably outlined, we are now face to face 
with a new era for assessing tolls upon railroad traffic, 
and the more scientifically and equitably this matter is 
handled the better will it be for all concerned. 

“Unquestionably the time has passed for indirectness 
or subterfuge, and the day-is at hand when these questions 
must be met fairly and without favor, and with a view of 
justice to all.” 


“T read with a greai deal of interest your article in 
THe TrRAFFic Wor-D of June 4th entitled ‘Co-operation the 
Keynote,’ and I want to thank you for the presentation 
made. Through the past three or four years the cry has 
teen for co-operation. It has beer agitated by the repre- 
sentatives of the railways, but, unfortunately, has not been 
made effective. 

“The commissioners or other traffic representatives of 
shippers’ organizations occupy practically the same posi- 
tion in looking after the interests of the shippers that the 
officials of the carriers occupy in looking after the inter- 
ests of the carrier. I may say it is my belief that the com- 
missioners of commercial organizations more nearly occupy 
the position of diplomats than the officers of carriers. To 
accomplish results the shippers’ representatives must seek 
conferences with and co-operation on the part of the car- 
riers. I believe the railroads are awakening to the situa- 
tion and are recognizing the power which the shippers 
possess through organizations, and when directed along 
conservative lines can be wielded to advantage. We have 
no war against the railroads; our interests are mutual. 
Bach interest must prosper or both will fall. The ‘olive 
branch’ must be held out. by both sides. 

“While we have been through a very severe storm, the 
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clouds are rapidly disappearing and fair weather seems to 
be ahead. At least I hope so.” 


Commission Appeals Coal Case 





Cleveland, O., August 5.—The fight between the 
state railroad commission and the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie road over rates on coal from the eigthth district 
to Cleveland and Huron has now reached the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals on appeal by the com- 
mission against the order of Judge Taylor in the lower 
court, holding that the transportation sought to be con- 
trolled was interstate, and that the commission was 
herefore without power to make the rates. 

The contest started in a complaint being lodged 
with the commission by the Pittsburg Vein Operators’ 
association of this state against the railroad company, 
attacking a rate of 90 cents per ton from the eighth 
district, lying in Jefferson, Harrison and Belmont coun- 
ties, to the lake ports before menfioned. There was 
dispute as to the right of the state board to take the 
case, but it nevertheless assumed jurisdiction and in 
February issued an order reducing the rate to 70 cents. 
(See THe Trarric WorupD for March 5, 1910, page 345.) 

The railroad company resisted the order in the 
federal district court here, contending that it was en- 
gaged in interstate traffic and that, therefore, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and not the Ohio railroad 
eommission, had jurisdiction in the matter. Further- 
more, it was shown by the railroad that, although only 
about 25 per cent, or about 400,000 tons, annually, of 
the coal from District No. 8 was shipped over the W. 
& L. E., and that 75 per cent was sent over other 
roads, which charge 85 cents f. o. b. dock in Cleveland 
and 5 cents extra to load on vessels, yet no complaint 
has been made against the others. It was averred in 
the bill that the total paid-up capital stock of the road 
is almost $37,000,000, and that it has never paid any 
dividends. Furthermore, it is stated that the revenues 
since 1900 to the present time have been insufficient 
to pay the general indebtedness. 

In the court below, Judge Taylor held that the 
railroad commission has no jurisdiction to make rates, 
and although it was clear that although the coal was 
shipped merely to the border of the state, the mere 
fact that it was afterward loaded onto vessels and sent 
elsewhere clearly indicated that it was interstate com- 
merce, and he therefore granted the temporary injunc- 
tion prayed for. The commission is taking the. appeal. 


ASKS PUBLICITY FOR DOCKET. 

St. Louis, Mo., August 5.—President Lincoln of the 
National Industrial Traffic League has addressed a let 
ter to W. R. Powe, chairman of the Southern Classifica- 
tion committee, requesting the latter to docket the ques- 
tion of printing dockets of the subjects to be considered 
at the committee meetings and have the same readily 
available for advance distribution. 


KEEPS TRACK OF “OTHER FELLOW.” 

“We have your letter directed to the Niles Iron & 
Steel Co., to which company we are successors. We aré 
pleased to cali your attention that we are subscribers to 
your paper and, indeed, find it invaluable in our busi- 
ness, as it enables us at all times to know what the 
‘other fellow’ is getting in the line of freight ratés.”— 
Thomas Steel Co., Niles, O. 
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NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


On Railway and Other Questions of National and Local Interest. 





In the opinion of the Washington Post it is regrettable 
ihat the Interstate Commerce Commission could not have 
set a date for reaching a final decision in the matter of 
the increased freight rates announced by most of the rail- 
road companies of the country—and for these reasons: 

“The sentimental effect of leaving a matter of such 
importance in the air cannot be otherwise than depressing 
on the stock exchanges and directly harmful industrially 
owing to a natural disinclination among the railroads to 
enter into new contracts for material during the period 
of uncertainty. 

“A ‘formal inquiry’ into the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed rates speaks for a prolonged hearing, an exhaustive 
inquiry, a careful deliberation before the date of the de- 
termination of the intricate question can be vouchsafed. 
Railroad securities are just now stemming the tide of 
liquidation which followed upon the check given the move- 
ment for a general advance; but in the light of the devel- 
opments of Wednesday it is hardly to be hoped that the 
recovery will have permanency. 

“That the railroads are entitled to at least a moderate 
advance in freight tariffs is widely conceded. Public senti- 
ment has undergone a change since the railroads first 
announced their determination, and the granting of a mod- 
ified schedule of increases would not now bring down a 
loud protest. The best interests of the country call for 
the settlement of the railroad question at the earliest pos- 
sible day.” 

As pointed out by the Commercial two days ago, this 
action by the Federal commission, while it had been in 
a large measure anticipated and its effects discounted to 
some extent, must nevertheless have a continuing influence 
for depression on the genera] business of the country and 
upon stock-market values in particular. Final decisions in 
the various and numerous cases at issue may stretch out 
the consideration of them over the greater part of a year 
-for the law allows nine months for the suspension of 
rales pending consideration of them; and it is beyond all 
question that public sentiment has undergone a decided 
change since the proposed advances in rates were first 
announced. The public-is very, very human—anything 
that hits its purse adversely is forthwith set down as an 
oulrage, and up go millions of hands and millions of voices 
in militant protest. But the public is also eminently fair 
when its reason is appealed to logically and deliberately 
and without passion or prejudice. 

The chances are that very many of the advanced rates 
Will be allowed to stand in the end. But prospects, as the 
country barber said, “don’t pay the rent.”"—New York 
Commercial. 


* * *« 


There is no longer the old hostility to the railroads 
on which certain politicians used to wax fat and strong. 
The blind assaults on rates have ceased, and the courts 
have taught certain legislatures wholesome lessons of re- 
8pect for constitutional rights. The federal railroad law 
has been strengthened, to be sure, but no injustice is con- 
templated under it. Rate advances shown to be necessary 
Will be authorized by the Commission; fair returns on cap- 


ital and large initiative must, by common consent, be ac- 
eorded to carriers as they are to other corporations. 

Still, it is good policy to make friends among the pub- 
iic. Vice-President Park of the Illinois Centra] road, who 
has issued circulars to employes asking them to cultivate 
the good will of passengers, to display courtesy, patience 
and tact at all times, is certainly casting bread upon the 
waters. It pays to please the public, to serve it efficiently, 
to earn its regard. It pays to instruct the public and give 
it “the other side.”” The average man of intelligence loves 
fair play and realizes that knowledge is essential to justice. 
Railroad questions are questions of facts at bottom, and 
to put the public in possession of facts about cost of oper- 
ation, wages, safety devices, improvements, rates, is to 
build up a healthy sentiment against destructive and heed- 
less legislative attacks. 

It is hardly necessary to add that public sentiment is 
the power behind lawmakers, commissions and courts. 
To dissipate fog and prejudice is to render it relatively 
easy for governmental agencies to stand straight without 
leaning backward, to pursue a steady and safe course. 
But, of course, the public must be given real facts and not 
one-sided, garbled versions or mere assertions. Every legi- 
timate interest is entitled to protection, but the public, the 
ultimate consumers, will not mistake clamor and dislike of 
reasonable controi for candid argument. Trust the public, 
give it the exact truth, and the demagogues will lose their 
occupation.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

a « ok 

In the sixteen former slave states, if we shall count 
Oklahoma one of them, according to the Washington 
Post, for slavery existed there prior to 1865, there are 
improved 145,185,999 acres of lands planted to crops. 
Unimproved lands in that territory consist of 612,096,920 
acres, if credence can be put in some statistics now 
afloat. 

In Texas there are 167,035,720 acres virgin, though 
it is likely that much of that immense area is utilized 
for grazing. In Florida there are 35,110,000 acres, as 
rich ag any lands in the world, classed as “everglades.” 
Alabama has 32,061,760 acres not utilized, and Arkansas 
as much. Louisiana has 29,061,760 acres of swamps, 
which, if drained, would be more prolific than the pat- 
ness of Egypt. There are in Mississippi 29,671,680 acres 
awaiting the thrifty immigrant, and Missouri has 43,985,- 
280 acres, if we include her swamps. Georgia has 37,- 
564,000 acres and North Carolina 31,193,600 acres. The 
small state of South Carolina has of such lands 25,916,- 
800 acres, and Tennessee 26,679,680. Virginia has as 
large an area of unimproved lands as Tennessee, while 
Kentucky has 25,714,840 acres, and West Virginia 15,374,- 
080. Maryland has 6,362,240 acres. 

As for the swamps, most of them growing fine tim- 
ber, though covered with water nine months of the 
twelve, they will be unfit for agriculture until drained. 
That is a stupendous enterprise that dwarfs the first 
transcontinental railroad or the Panama canal. 

But the American people have been taught and have 
eagerly learned that our national constitution is flexible 








enough for any practical purpose, and if some logician 
can demonstrate to Congress that the draining of south- 
ern swamps will facilitate the navigation of rivers men- 
tioned in the “pork barrel,” the thing is as good as done. 
Then 100,000 square miles of the richest soil in the 
world, absolutely inexhaustible, will be subjected to the 
husbandman.—Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times. 


* * * 


The official estimate of the wealth of Texas, $2,350,- 
000,000, an increase of approximately $50,000,000 over 
last year, shows that the claims of Greater Texas are 
substantiated by the figures from Austin. And the Har- 
ris county total valuations of $105,725,000, an increase 
of $4,667,875, demonstrate that Greater Houston is fact, 
not fiction. 

The people of the colder parts of the United States 
do not realize the blessings of the sunny south, the 
most desirable part of which is the great southwest, of 
which Texas is the most civilized portion. Texas is no 
longer a pioneer state. With cities like Houston, Gal- 
veston, San Antonio and Dallas and its other splendid 
cities and towns, it possesses a commercial and social 
life which is as modern as any part of this country, 
which leads the world. 

What we need to help forward the development of 
this state is the spreading abroad of the truth about 
Texas. The lingering prejudice which survives in some 
sections, the idea that the Texas of the second decade 
of the twentieth century is the Texas of the middle 
portion of the nineteenth century, and that the frontier 
civilization is still characteristic of this state, must be 
removed. 

The Texas of to-day, that has a wealth of $2,350,- 
000,000 and is increasing in wealth at the rate of $50,- 
000,000 a year, must be made known to the rest of the 
country, north, south, east and west, and to the world. 

To bring the people here and the money here that 
naturally belong here it is only necessary to tell the 
truth about Texas. The facts and the figures are mar- 
velous enough to seem like a fairy tale. Once they are 
convincingly made known the immigrants to Texas and 
the investments here will overwork the statisticians. — 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 

* a ak 


Thought all the time it was the iniquitous tariff 
that made the cost of living break the aviation records. 
Yet here is a Kansas state board of something or other 
going to investigate the increased cost of diurnal exist- 
ence and presenting as exhibit A a table of the differ- 
ence between January and July of this year in the 
prices of the various articles of farm production, a very 
few of which have been reduced since the beginning of 
the present year. The price of beef, mutton and pork, 
of wheat, corn and other cereals, of almost everything 
but butter and eggs, has steadily advanced until the poor 
man’s dinner costs as much as a rich man’s luncheon— 
outside of the drinkables. 

The “insurgents” keep pounding away on the “rob- 
ber tariff’ as though it was responsible for the rise of 
everything that has not hunted the cellar or been 
‘chained to the ground. They have been appealing 
mainly to their agricultural constituents, who are the 
chief beneficiaries of the increase in price, no matter 
to what cause due. It is the table that bears the bur- 
den of the high cost of living, not the clothing the suffer- 
ing citizen wears, not the gloves his wife conceals her 
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shapely hands withal, not the “protected” articles that 
enter into his occasional life. 

But if the abominable tariff has raised the cost of 
living, it would seem to strike the average thrifty agri. 
culturist as a pretty good thing for him. Why oppose 


an economic measure that makes rigid economy on the 
part of everybody but the farmer obligatory? Yet it is 
in the rural regions that “insurgency” and anti-tariff 


sentiment appears to thrive most abundantly. It is to 
the farmer that the appeal is made to rise and smite 
the men responsible for the enactment of the tariff law 
because it has raised the cost of daily living. 

When the farmer stops to think a minute he knows 
perfectly well that the tariff has not increased the price 
he gets for his corn and wheat and hogs and beef and 
other commodities—that is, not directly, but only as it 
has put into the pockets of wage-earners and other 
consumers the means of buying his wares. That is a 
flimsy reason for opposing the tariff. The appeal might 
better be made to the laboring man and others of small 
means who have to count their doilars very carefully 
when they go marketing. Why should the “insurgents” 
consider the farmer so feeble intellectually as not to 
know that the tariff act cannot both hurt and help him, 
both pauperize and enrich him? Nobody grudges the 
farmer the prosperity that has come to him, but the 
most foolish argument in the world is the claim that the 
tariff is the farmer’s enemy from any possible point of 
view. It is the consumer of the farmer’s products who 
is enabling the farmers to ride in automobiles and live 
better than the average prosperous business man. The 
tariff is enabling these consumers to buy and thus in- 
crease the demand that increases the prices. The 
farmer is the last man hit, if indeed he is hit at all— 
Kansas City Journal. 

* * * 

The railroads of the country are now at the begin- 
ning of a period of rate readjustment that will probably 
stretch over several years and be full of pains and penal- 
ties for them. The first fruits of this new era are the 
setting aside of the lower rate for the long than for 
the short haul, and the suspension of all the advances 
proposed and filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. But the readjustment will go on, by virtue of 
the new powers conferred on the Commission, until a 
new system of rate-making has been put into effect over 
the whole country. 

For this arbitrary interference with their business, 
involving great disturbance, annoyance and unnecessary 
losses, the railroads have only themselves to blame. They 
compelled it. The country as a whole did not wish to 
confer these vast powers on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. For thirty years they have been trying to 
avoid it. At any time in this long period the railroads 
had only to go honestly to work at the business of rate 
readjustment themselves in order to stop further legis 
lation. And they never budged. They have made their 
rates on the same old basis of “all the traffic would 
bear.” They have charged low rates where there was 
water competition and high rates where there was n0t, 
which is stupid as well as criminal. If they can 40 
business profitably against water competition, they 
should do it; and if not, they should turn it over to the 
agencies that can do it more cheaply. But to make on? 
community pay more in order to serve some other oné 
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for less is unjust, and anybody could have seen that it 
would not be tolerated. 

In the same way they have gone ahead increasing 
capitalization unnecessarily, making more securities on 
which dividends must be paid, and then complained that 
their earnings would not meet wage advances. So they 
have proposed higher rates, when a little more honest 
and economic finmanciering would have put all of them on 
easy street and enabled them to get all the new capital 
they need for extensions. They have a bad time ahead 
of them, but surely they have no one to blame but them- 


selves.—Red Wing (Minn.) Republican. 
” & * 


Wins Misrouting Suit 


Cincinnati, O., August 5—Woodward & Dickerson 
have won their suit against the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad in the United States District court in this city, 
in which the plaintiffs sought an order compelling the 
defendant to pay them the reparation awarded by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for excessive rates due 
to misrouting. 

Complainants directed routing on a shipment of phos- 
phate rock from St. Blaise, Tenn., to Riddlesburg, Pa., 
but, instead of following shipper’s instructions, traffic 
was diverted at Cincinnati and sent via another route 
via which no joint rate was in effect. Complainants 
sued before the Commission for reparation for the exces; 
charges thereby accruing and an order awarding repara- 
tion was issued (15 I. C. C. Rep., 170; THe TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN, February 13, 1909). Defendant resisted pay- 
ment and suit was started in the federal courts (THF 
TRAFFIC WoRLD, February 5, 1910). The defendant set 
up the plea that the route named by the consignor was 
congested, and to have held cars in its yard would have 
caused a like condition. 

The court held that neither the route nor the rate 
could be changed by the carrier without the consent of 
the shipper, and this not having been done it was liable 
for the amount claimed. This was the contention of the 
plaintiff, an opinion of the Interstate Commission being 
cited in support thereof. In all probability an appea! 
will be taken. 





Investigate Commutation Raise 


Washington, D. C., August 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has entered into an investigation, on its own 
motion, of the increases in commutation rates made last 
month by the New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad. 

The following order, calling upon the company to make 
Some justification of the same before next month, has been 
issued: 

“It appearing from the records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that on the 30th day of April, 1910, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad company filed 
With the Commission its local passenger tariff I. C. C. No. 
4-833, containing new and advanced commutation passen- 
Ser rates and fares between points on its line of railroad 
in the state of New York, and points on its line of railroad 
jm the state of Connecticut, which new and advanced com- 
Mutation passenger rates by the terms of Supplement 1 to 
Said tariff become effective on the 4th day of June, 1910; 
and it further appearing from an examination of said tariff 
that the rates set forth therein applying between points in 
the state of New York and points in the state of Connect- 
leut consist largely of increases in the former rates which 
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have been in effect for many years; and great numbers of 
complaints having been made to the Commission that the 
new and advanced commutation passenger rates are unjust 
and unreasonable, and the Commission believing that the 
same should be investigated— 

“It is ordered, That the Commission, upon its own initia- 
tive, do enter upon a hearing concerning the propriety of 
such advances and the lawfulness of the rates, fares, and 
charges stated in said schedule, with a view to making 
such order in the premises as may, after full hearing, seem 
just and proper. 

“Tt is further ordered, That the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad company be made a defendant to this 
proceeding and that it be required to file with the Com- 
mission on or before September 1, 1910, its answer stating 
fully and in detail its reasons for the aforesaid advances 
and any facts upon which it relies to justify the reason- 
ableness of the new rates established by said tariff and 
that upon the coming in of said answer this proceeding be 
eet down for hearing. 

“It is further ordered that a copy of this order be 
forthwith served upon the defendant hereinbefore named.” 


TELEGRAM STOPS RATE CONFERENCE. 


The conference between the railroad commissioners 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas and northwestern traffic 
officials relative to increased grain rates, which was held 
at St. Paul a few days ago, came to an abrupt end by 
the receipt of a telegram from Chairman Knapp of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission stating that unless the 
carriers voluntarily suspended till November 1, the Com- 
mission would issue an order requiring them to-do so. 


HEARING IN ALASKAN CASE POSTPONED. 

Washington, D. C., August 5.—The hearing in the case 
of the Humboldt Steamship company vs, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which was to come up before Judge, 
Wright of the Supreme court for the District of Columbia 
Tuesday, has been postponed, by agreement of counsel, 
until some time after September 1. As stated in the last 
issue of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, the suit is brought for the 
purpose of compelling the Commission to assume jurisdic- 
tion over Alaskan traffic. 


POSTPONES FRUIT RATS ORDER. 


Washington, D. C., August 5—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a special order postponing 
the effective date of its mandate in the Arlington Heights 
Fruit exchange case, in which the Commission held that 
a rate of $1.15 on lemons from California points to 
the east was unreasonable and should not exceed $1, 
from September 1, 1910, to November 1, 1910. The de- 
cision of the Commission in this case was published in 
full in THe Trarric Wortp for June 9, 1910, page 82. 





SERVICE MUCH APPRECIATED. 

“We appreciate very much the service you people 
give us and the advantages of your magazine, and we 
are doing everything to ‘plug it along’ down here.”— 
Mente & Co., New Orleans, La., Bags and Bagging. 















LAWYER 


Experienced in handling interstate commerce work and 
claims against railroads, as well as general legal business, 
will consider proposition of employment. 


Address U-72, TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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| CATHCART TRANSFER 


& STORAGE CO. 


ATLANTA, 


GA. 





BIRMINGHAM TRANS- 
FER & TRAFFIC CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


ALA. 





LATTIN TRUCKING & 
STORAGE CO. 


CONN. 


BRIDGEPORT, 





MACHINERY EXHIBI- 
TION WAREHOUSE 
37th St. and Ashland Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ARIE REE AED BRR ELE SMERS I” 


| CLEVELAND STORAGE 
| Co. 


| 
| CLEVELAND, OHIO 





| BUCKEYE TRANSFER & 
| STORAGE CO. 


| COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| 





| COLORADO WARE- 
| HOUSE CoO. 


DENVER, COLO. 





| DENVER TRANSIT & 
| WAREHOUSE CO. 


DENVER, 


COLO. 





THE E. BALF CO. 
HARTFORD, 


CONN. 





E. S. BELDEN & SONS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











| COMMERCIAL WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


| 
| 
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GEORGES EXPRESS CoO. 
HARTFORD, 


CONN. 


| MISSOURI STORAGE & 


TRANSFER CO. 
KANSAS CITY, 


MO. 








DARRAGH WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


LITTLE ROCK, 


ARK. 








CALIFORNIA WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


LOS ANGELES, 


CAL. 








LOS ANGELES, 


CAL. 





FER CO. 


MEMPHIS, 


PATTERSON TRANS- 


TENN. 





F. A. WALSH & CO. 
MILWAUKEE, 








OMAHA VAN & STOR- 


| THE PECK & BISHOP 


co. 


NEW HAVEN, 


| WARWICK - THOMSON 
co 


654-660 West 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


AGE CO. 


OMAHA, 


WIS. 










CONN. 


NEB. 
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| PHILADELPHIA WARE. 
HOUSE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


O. E. JONES 
| PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





| PROVIDENCE WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








CAPITAL & SACRAMEN- 
TO TRANSFER VAN 
& STORAGE CO. 


SACRAMENTO, 


CAL. 





SALT LAKE TRANSFER 
co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


| 
| 








| CALIFORNIA SHIPPING 
| Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





PACIFIC SHIPPING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








GEORGIA LIGHTERAGE 
& TRANSFER CO. 
| SAVANNAH, GA. 





AMERICAN STORAGE & 
MOVING CO. 


MO. 


ST. LOUIS, 








THE TOLEDO WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 
1309-19 Lagrange Street. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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ELMIRA STORAGE & SUPPLY CO. 

General storage, transferring and for- 
Warehouses accessible to 
all railroads. Prompt service. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PA MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COM- 
K PANY. Storage, transfer and for- 
warding. The Quackenbush Company. warding. 
5 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
- & BUFFALO STORAGE & CARTING 


CO., 350-556 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed 
facilities’’ for storing, handling, trans- 
ferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 683. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


BELT LINE TRANSFER & STORAGE 
CO., warehouses located at 76th and 
Wallace Sts., on Belt Railway; office, 
4 Sherman St.; do a general storage 
ind transfer business; issue nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts, good at any 
bank. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
CO., INC., 443 Marquette Bldg. Car- 
load distribution to all railroads at 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of machinery forwarded at re- 
duced rates to all principal western 
and Pacific Coast points. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANS- 
FER CoO., 43d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousing. and reshipping with- 
out teams, Carloads received rail or 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at 
Chicago rates. Insurance rate, 29c. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock 
Block. Import and export freight con- 
tractors, warehousemen and insurance 
agents; custom house brokers and 
custom house attorneys. 





UTAH 


[PPING 





DALLAS, TEX. 


W. M. EDWARDS, JR., 113 Austin St. 
General transfer and forwarding 
agent; reshipping; storage; ware- 
house. Carloads or less consigned to 
jur care will be delivered promptly. 





DENVER, COLO, 


DENVER STORAGE 
CO., 1521-31 20th St. Merchandise 
Stored and forwarded. Insurance at 
special rates. Consignments solicited. 


WAREHOUSE 





DETROIT, MICH. 


E. FERGUSON CO.. LTD., foot of 
urth St. Authorized cartage agents 
the MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. 
General cartage and forwarding. 


ecial attention to carload distribu- 
n. 


CH 





H. J. READING TRUCK CO., 57 East 

Voodbridge St. Authorized cartage 

nts for the Wabash and Canadian 

‘ific railways and for the Anchor 

e steamers. Special attention given 

distribution of carload freight for 

) Or more parties. Merchandise de- 
ered as ordered. 





K. & M. STORAGE CO., Ninth and 

Santa Fe Sts. 

Track connection with all roads en- 
tering city. 

Carloads stored, distributed and re- 
shipped. 

Track capacity, eight cars a day. 

Low insurance, prompt, satisfactory 
service, 

Bonded in accordance with state laws. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CoO., 24th 
and Broadway, on Kansas City Belt 
Railway. 

Reinforced concrete building. 

Carloads stored, distributed and re- 
shipped. 

Absolute safety in storing. 

Prompt and careful service in dis- 
tributing and reshipping. 

Insurance, 25c per $100 per annum. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES TRANSFER CoO., 830 
S. Broadway. Baggage and freight 
distribution; consignments and Gar- 
loads our specialty. Established 1885. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, INC. Import and export 
freight contractors, transfer and re- 
shipping agents, custom house brok- 
ers. Bonded and free warehouses, 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 


ASHLEY WAREHOUSE CO. Bonded 
and general storage. Drayage facili- 
ties. Cars promptly handled. Custom 
house entries attended to. Insurance 
18c. Track connections. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CoO. Distributors of bulk shipments, 
carloads or less. Consignments so- 
licited. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


A. STIEFEL PIONEER TRANSFER, 
615 Tribune Bldg. General transfer 
and distributing agents. Carload dis- 
tribution our specialty. Reliable and 
prompt, Established 1872. 





SAVANNAH, GA. 


SAVANNAH WAREHOUSING Co. 
Wholesale distributors and manufac- 
turers’ agents. Modern brick ware- 
house and unexcelled transportation 
facilities. We make a specialty of 
representing manufacturers carrying 
goods at Savannah for supplying 
southern trade. Prompt attention 
given carload shipments for distribu- 
tion. Drayage. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE co. 
Commercial storage, transfer and for- 
warding; railroad sidings. The Quack- 
enbush Co., proprietors. 


WILKESBARRE, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE Co. 
Storage, transfer and forwarding. 
The Quackenbush Co. 





The Legal End 








UST in the same manner in 
which The Traffic Service 
Bureau has made a reputation 
for furnishing technical data 
on traffic matters, sq is it now 
prepared to assist patrons in 
handling the legal phases of 
their shipping business. 


HE Traffic Service Bureau 

is able to offer you the 
services of its legal depart- 
ment, under the personal 
direction of our General 
Counsel. Wecan act either 
as consulting attorney or as 
attorney of record; we will 
handle your case from start to 
finish, or assist in the prepara- 
tion of such legal data as your 
own personal counsel may not 
have at hand. 


AS in all other departments, 


your wants are our only 
limitations. 








The Traffic Service Burean 
26 Jordan Building, Washington, D. C. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN AUG 


McGUIRE-CUMMINGS MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 










* \." ma) — 
BOARD ARMSTRONG’ co 


FREIGHT CARS 


Steel and Wood Construction. Special and Standard Designs. 


CA BOOSES 
ALL TYPES SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


DERRICK CARS CONSTRUCTION CARS 
CREOSOTING CARS LOGGING CARS AND TRUCKS 


SPECIAL TRUCKS OF ALL CAPACITIES 
Works: CHICAGO, PARIS, ILL. General Office: GHIGAGO 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 











